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VERY  PERSONAL 


In  this  book  on  old  Pensacola,  the  material  has  been  con¬ 
fined  almost  entirely  to  the  Pensacola  territory  and  AYest  Flor¬ 
ida  as  it  is  known  today.  The  Florida  of  the  early  days  in- 
eluded  most  of  the  Carolina*,  Georgia,  the  present  Florida,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi,  and  at  one  period  Lousiana  and  portions  of 
Texas.  Manifestly  a  book  of  this  character,  no  matter  how  val¬ 
uable  the  material  available,  must  confine  itself  to  the  huh, 
Pensacola,  which  in  the  early  days  was  the  capital  of  all  this 
great  area. 

In  presenting  these  sketches  of  old  Pensacola  and  the  fam¬ 
ily  records  included,  I  do  so  without  hesitation,  for  it  is  time 
someone  assumed  the  task.  But  it  is  with  much  humility  that 
1  offer  this  little  book,  and  with  deep  gratitude  acknowledge  the 
sources  from  which  the  material  is  taken. 

To  the  families  who  have  assisted  me,  descendants  of  Span¬ 
ish  and  French  forebears,  I  am  grateful  indeed,  and  to  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Historical  Quarterly,  through  whose  contributions  I  have 
been  able  to  authenticate  much  from  other  sources  and  to  get 
information  obtainable  only  through  the  Quarterly,  I  am  deeply 
indebted. 


The  articles  based  on  early  Florida  history  appearing  in 
the  Florida  Historical  Quarterly,  acknowledge  source  material 
from  the  archives  of  Spain,  from  the  V.  S.  Library  of  Gongress, 
from  Tuba,  Vera  Gruz,  and  other  Spanish  and  some  French  au¬ 
thorities,  and  these  have  been  of  inestimable  value,  as  material 
less  generally  known  than  that  of  the  histories  of  Florida  found 
available. 


This  book  has  been  a  joy  to  write.  May  you  find  pleasure, 
and  some  profit,  in  its  reading. 

In  this  book  I  have  not  attempted  history  in  consecutive 
sequence  of  events,  except  sufficiently  to  accentuate  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  periods  of  time.  To  carry  Pensacola  through  centuries 
it  is  possible  only  to  give  some  of  the  outstanding  customs 
and  persons  of  the  various  eras. 

In  the  family  sketches  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  give 
either  a  family  history  or  a  genealogical  succession,  except  as 
related  to  the  founding  of  the  family  in  Pensacola  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  first  and  second  generations. 
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THE  CROWN  JEWEL 


uTlie  finest  jewel  in  your  Majesty's  Drown'*  wrote  Don 
Darios  cle  Siguenza  of  Pensacola  bay.  And  in  his  account  to  the 
viceroy  of  Spain,  Captain  Andres  de  Fez,  in  .1089,  declares  that 
in  the  Pensacola  territory  “is  enough  timber  to  build  all  the 
fleets  of  Europe." 

De  Pez,  thrilled  by  the  stories  of  earlier  voyagers,  was  in 

nowise  discouraged  when  he  found  no  gold  mines  and  no  boun¬ 
tiful  tropics.  Instead,  delighted  with  his  discoveries,  lie  and 
his  company  of  curious  adventurers  and  scholarly  friars  sent  to 
His  Majesty  and  his  advisers  letters  urging  that  Pensacola  be 
made  the  chief  colony  favored  by  Spain  in  this  new  world, 
marked  for  conquest. 

“Buffalo,  lion  and  tiger;  bear,  deer  and  wild  turkey;  quai  , 
rabbits  and — can  we  believe  it? — “kangaroos!”  All  these  are 
listed  in  the  de  Pez  reports  on  what  is  now  the  Pensacola  ter 

ritorv. 

« 

Arriola,  who  followed  the  de  Pez  expedition  by  some  years, 
mentions  two  hundred  and  fifty  tribes  of  Indians  in  this  sec 
tion  of  Florida,  the  most  intelligent  of  which  were  the  ('reeks, 
descendants  of  the  Aztecs,  and  retaining  much  of  the  learning 
and  civilization  of  their  forefathers. 

Let  us  examine  the  years  of  continuous  battle  with  France, 

with  the  Indians,  with  piratical  hordes,  with  fire  and  flood. 

We  know  that  for  two  vears  there  was  established  bv  de  Luna 

«  « 

on  Pensacola  bay  a  settlement  of  two  thousand  souls.  Just 
when  and  why  they  reached  the  point  of  discouragement  which 
induced  them  to  abandon  the  project  is  not  of  record,  but  whal 
was  suffered  by  later  colonists  gives  us  the  key. 

We  do  know  that  one  week  after  arrival  the  fleet  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  hurricane.  Also,  Spain  had  a  way  of  overlooking 
or  forgetting  her  early  colonists  arid  these  pioneering  souls 
found  not  the  gold  for  which  Spain  sought  but  a  land  to  be 
conquered  against  the  forces  of  nature,  against  Indians  and 
pirates  and  against  enemy  nations. 

When  in  1699  de  Arriola  came,  lured  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
de  Pez,  who  had  followed  de  Luna,  he  established  himself  at 
the  site  of  what  is  now  Barrancas.  Three  years  later  the  little 
village  was  destroyed  bv  fire. 
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Aijaiii  they  built  but  in  one  dav  in  t he  winter  of  1704-05 
fire  spread  from  t lie  chapel  hearth  and  all  buildings  within  and 
without  the  fort  were  destroyed.  Patiently  they  built  again  but 
in  1707  came  the  Indians.  The  raids,  poorly  defended,  continued 
through  1713,  when  the  commanding  army  officer,  despairing 
of  rndian  attacks  and  continuous  neglect  of  the  Spanish  crown, 
urged  removal  of  the  settlement  to  Santa  Rosa  island,  which  he 
believed  could  be  more  fully  protected. 

This  was  not  done  at  the  time  and  in  1720  the  French  under 
Bienville  razed  San  Carlos,  letting  only  three  buildings  remain 
— one  as  a  government  house,  one  for  the  French  officer  left  in 
charge  and  the  third  for  a  sergeant  and  21  soldiers  who  com¬ 
pleted  the  French  garrison  left  behind. 

In  1722  following  the  peace  between  France  and  Spain  the 
Santa  Rosa  island  Pensacola  was  established. 

Here  the  Spanish  built  them  houses  of  cedar  timbers 
brought  from  Vera  Cruz  and  timber  salvaged  from  an  aban¬ 
doned  post — St.  Joseph. 

One  historian  sa.\  s  t lie  thirty  year  period  of  tlie  Santa 
Rosa  village  was  told  in  three  words — “storm,  high  tides.’’  But 
tlie  story  is  an  epic  tale,  and  one  to  stir  the  heart  with  pride 
in  the  courage  of  humankind. 

For  the  facile  pen  of  a  Spanish  trader,  Don  Serres  has  left 
behind  him  indisputable  testimony  of  a  well  laid  out  settlement 
with  a  handsome  two-storv  house  for  the  governor,  with  a  third 
story  watchtower.  The  little  church  had  its  steeple,  the  Span¬ 
ish  ensign  flew  over  what  looks  to  be  a  substantial  fort,  the 
commandant’s  house  is  one  story,  well  surrounded  by  smaller 
houses  which  surely  are  the  barracks,  and  every  dwelling,  of 
which  there  are  many,  is  built  of  wood  and  well  roofed. 

Don  Serres  remained  in  Pensacola  for  more  than  a  year. 
During  this  time  he  went  to  New  Orleans  with  $6,000  in  his 
pocket,  and  did  some  trading  there.  Whether  entirely  for  him¬ 
self,  for  his  company  or  jointly  with  Pensacola,  history  does  not 
say.  But  is  it  not  legitimate  to  guess  from  the  fact  that  Pen¬ 
sacola  had  established  a  pitch  and  turpentine  business  and  in 
1743  had  facilities  for  converting  great  pines  into  ship-spars, 
that  this  may  have  been  only  one  of  many  such  transactions? 

But  just  eleven  years  later,  November  3,  1752,  the  little 
town  was  swept  away,  fort  and  village.  Of  all  the  buildings 
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left  it  is  said  that  onH  t lie  storehouse  and  hospital  remained. 
From  this  may  we  not  judge  that  the  little  town  had  progressed 
and  in  these  years  while  adding  the  storehouse  and  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  had  learned  how  to  better  build  and  to  more  strongly  fortify 
against  the  elements? 

Some  of  these  now  homeless  people  moved  from  the  de¬ 
vastated  island,  where  even  the  dunes  had  been  washed  away, 
to  the  mainland  where  years  before  Fort  San  Miguel  had  been 
built  as  protection  against  the  mission  Indians.  Others  built 
a  block-house  of  eight  guns  on  an  elevation  a  quarter  mile  east 
of  the  former  fort. 

The  new  viceroy,  the  Marques  de  los  Amarillas,  decided  in 
the  summer  of  17o(>  to  re-establish  the  presidio  beside  a  little 
blockhouse  built  on  the  mainland  and  to  give  to  the  town  the 
name  San  Miguel  de  los  Amarillas.  Thus  the  present  town 
came  into  being. 

But  the  king  of  Spain,  by  royal  edict,  had  this  little  set 
tlement  given  the  name  Panzaeola,  by  which  it  had  been  called 
through  its  changing  years. 

In  January  of  that  same  vear  a  new  commandant  had  ar 

i  * 

rived  at  San  Miguel.  There  he  built  a  stockade  within  which 

during  the  next  three  years  there  followed  a  block-house,  a 

church,  a  hospital,  a  government  house,  a  store-house,  barracks 

for  the  troops  and  barracks  for  the  labor  battallion.  A  bake 

oven  within  the  enclosure,  charcoal  ovens  in  the  woods  and  a 

brick- vard  also  were  built. 

• 

The  Indians  once  more  turned  their  hordes  against  Pensa¬ 
cola  and  in  June,  17()l>.  the  commandant  ordered  evacuation  of 
the  village.  He  took  the  residents  within  the  presidio,  housing 
them  in  hastily  built  lmts.  All  exterior  structures  were  razed 

c 

by  his  order.  And  while  they  awaited  what  might  be  in  store 
from  these  savage  enemies,  fate  took  a  hand  and  August  12  a 
hurricane  visited  Pensacola  and  more  than  half  the  stockade 
A\as  destroyed. 

But  these  pioneering  souls  sel  to  work  once  more  repairing 
the  stockade. 

Then  came  the  cession  of  West  Flor  ida  to  the  British.  In 
the  summer-  of  17(>‘>  the  treaty  of  Paris  brought  about  the  sur¬ 
render  -of  Pensacola  to  a  British  garrison. 
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HUDDLE  OF  HUTS 


When  the  British  occupied  Pensacola  every  Spaniard  but 
one  was  evacuated.  This  was  a  custodian  of  a  cargo  grounded 
on  the  coast. 

In  a  yellowed  book  published  by  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  in  1884,  in  which  are  included  copies  of  claims  to  Span¬ 
ish  grants,  and  information  on  earlier  days,  this  comment  is 
made:  “Whether  it  (Pensacola)  was  only  a  military  post  or  a 
regular  town,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  from  information  in 
our  reach. 


“In  the  changes  hack  and  forth  made  necessary  by  the 
many  evacuations  of  the  city,  state  papers  were  lost.-’  Some 
en  route  to  t’uba  were  destroyed  by  pirates  who  captured  the 
vessels  and  others  seem  to  have  been  confiscated. 


“It  is  presumed  that  during  these  changes  and  revolutions 
no  regular  plan  of  the  town  was  formed  .  .  .  Whether  there  was 
an  act  of  incorporation  or  not  under  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  or  the  local  authorities,  is  a  question  of  equal  un¬ 
certainty. 

“From  the  records  in  our  possession  it  is  evident  that  there 
was  a  regular  plan  made  under  the  British  government.’’ 

If  in  making  report  to  England  the  British  authorities  could 
find  nothing  worthy  of  mention  but  forty  huts  and  a  stockade, 
before  that  time  a  group  of  English  investors  had  found  far 
more,  and  of  such  value  as  to  have  paid  a  price  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Mexican  dollars  on  these  lands,  or  estates. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  evacuation  under  the  British 
(here  are  said  to  have  been  772  inhabitants  in  the  little  town 
and  of  these  102  were  Indians. 


In  making  (heir  report  to  the  home  office  the  government 
at  Pensacola  casually  mentioned  “a  score  of  plantations'’  in  the 
vicinity. 


It  was  these  and  other  plantations  or  estates  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  investors  sought  to  acquire  by  purchase  and  in  a  petition 
presented  to  the  British  governor  and  council  it  was  stated 
that  some  of  these  lands  had  been  sold  to  representatives  of  an 
English  group  by  the  Vamasee  Indians  for  “the  sum  of  One 
Hundred  Thousand  Mexican  Pesos  of  eight,  reals  each0  and  they 
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thereupon  “making  use  of  the  faculty  allowed  them  by  the  King 
of  Spain  Did  by  Those  of  Sale  .  .  .  transfer  the  land.*’ 

Among  the  investors  in  the  English  group,  in  whose  name' 
the  purchase  was  made,  were  their  royal  highnesses,  Edward. 
Duke  of  York,  and  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

James  Noble  seems  to  have  been  the  head  and  front  of  lie 
gotiations  in  connection  with  the  Pensacola  purchase  which  he 
sought  to  have  the  English  validate,  the  transaction  already 
having  taken  place. 

In  his  report  to  the  home  government,  Governor  Johnstone 
declares  that  “every  means  by  proffers  and  threats  have  been 
used  to  induce  me  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  James  Noble 
actually  purchased  an  estate  of  Nine  Naked  Indians,  for  Ed¬ 
ward,  Duke  of  York,  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  that 
for  the  said  premises,  to  the  said  Naked  Indians,  he  had  paid 
120,000  Mexican  dollars  .  .  A 

And  this  was  not  all,  for  in  the  minutes  of  the  provincial 
council  of  West  Florida  under  date  of  January  24.  1705,  10  pe 
titions  were  presented  asking  confirmation  of  title  in  purchase 
of  departing  Spaniards,  who  in  spite  of  their  huddle  of  huts 
seem  to  have  had  estates  of  considerable  value,  or  so  looked  upon 
by  the  British  company,  which  had  purchased  them. 

Continuing  to  consult  the  early  reports,  we  find  that  be¬ 
sides  the  lands  of  the  Indians,  the  10  estates  of  the  Spanish, 
the  huts  and  the  stockade,  there  seem  to  have  been  a  number  of 
houses  and  lots,  probably  dwellings,  from  the  prices  set  upon 
them,  which  ran  from  sixty  to  fifteen  hundred  pesos. 


o 


The  figures  given  are  twenty-eight  houses  and  lots,  with  an 
average  price  of  350  pesos — not  a  high,  but  in  that  day  not  s 
low  a  price  as  to  indicate  lack  of  value.  Certainly  they  were 
not  thatched  hu*ts  at  such  a  price,  nor  were  these  houses  in 
eluded  in  the  report  on  the  forty  huts. 

That  plantations  adjoining  Pensacola  must  have  been  in 
liabitated  is  indicated  by  names  of  Spaniards  noted  in  the  rec¬ 
ords.  Also  the  fact  that  Prevost  gives  the  population  at  one 
thousand  as  against  the  772  of  the  civil  government  might  in 
dicate  that  in  his  list  he  included  the  plantation  owners. 

In  making  the  report  on  the  plantations,  the  civil  govern 
ment  mentioned  “a  score  of  plantations  of  which  nothing  is 
“  But  through  tin1  offices  of  James  Noble  and  his  com 
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known. 


pany  of  investors,  who  furnished  the  British  with  more  accur¬ 
ate  descriptions,  we  find  10  estates  named  in  the  papers,  one 
of  which  is  described  as  one  league  square,  with  house  and  out¬ 
houses,  and  the  estates  of  the  Indians  are  mentioned  in  detail 
as  running  from  the  entrance  of  the  Escambia  for  many  leagues 
and  including  four  villages,  the  entire  tract  carefully  detailed. 


It  seems  very  clear,  that  Mr.  -James  Noble  and  his  follow¬ 
ers,  could  see  beyond  a  few  lints  thrown  up  overnight  within  a 
stockade  by  a  small  Spanish  force  in  the  face  of  an  Indian  raid, 
and  visioned  a  city  in  a  country  rich  in  the  possibilities  of  a 
great  bay  unequalled  on  this  continent  and  forests  that  were  to 
create  revenue  for  many  generations  to  come. 

Governor  George  Johnstone  from  the  beginning  seems  to 
have  fought  his  way  in  Pensacola,  opposing  every  move  that  in 
any  measure  emanated  from  otheis  in  authority,  but  he  had 
with  him  a  man  who  gave  something  to  Pensacola  that  was  then 
and  is  now  of  inestimable  value.  And  that  man  was  Elias 
Durnford,  who  laid  out  the  Pensacola  of  British  occupation. 

-»  «•  -X-  *  *  *  -3fr 


GARDEN  CITY 

Elias  Durnford,  civil  engineer  of  the  province,  who  laid  out 
British  Pensacola,  had  the  aid  of  African  labor,  for  immediately 
following  the  arrival  of  the  British  a  number  of  slaves  were 
introduced  to  clear  the  forests,  till  the  fields  and  for  other  labor. 

Durnford  had  before  him  a  task  of  proportions,  which 
needed  great  labor.  While  already  much  swamp  and  dry  land 
had  been  cleared  and  drained  by  the  Spaniards  there  was  much 
drainage  still  to  be  done  and  much  land  to  clear  and  to  culti¬ 
vate. 

Pensacola  was  the  center  of  civil  government  in  British 
West  Florida.  In  17b.')  its  boundary  reached  westward  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  and  eastward  to  the  Chattahoochee. 
Throughout  the  British  period  the  capital  was  Pensacola.  Pen¬ 
sacola,  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  at  the  time  numbered  about 
7,000  persons. 

In  their  plans  for  Pensacola  the  British  seem  to  have  en¬ 
visioned  a  garden  city  contiguous  to  the  streams  and  springs 
that  bubbled  and  flowed  in  and  about  the  town. 

In  a  time-worn  copy  of  the  London  Chronicle  of  February 
.7-7,  1705,  this  notice  appears: 


.  .  .“Thai  wliicli  above  all  recommends  West-Florida.  and 
particularly  that  part  of  it  which,  lies  around  Pensacola,  is  tin1 
healthiness  of  the  climate.  The  heat  of  summer  is  moderated 
by  never-failing-  breezes,  which  blow  in  the  morning  from  tin- 
land,  and  from  the  sea  after  the  sun  is  up;  and  the  winter  is 
confessedly  more  pure  and  enlivening  than  in  any  other  la ti 
•tude.  Upon  the  whole,  whether  we  regard  the  situation  or  the 
climate,  West -Florida  bids  fair  to  be  the  emporium,  as  well  a> 
the  most  pleasant  part  of  the  new  world/' 

“It  is  evident  that  there  was  a  regular  plan  made  undo 
the  British  government  with  a  large  public  square  and  othei 
reservations,  and  all  the  town  and  garden  lots  granted  accord 
ing  to  that  plan,"  says  a  government  report  on  the  Pensacola 
of  British  occupation.  “During  the  period  that  the  British 
government  exercised  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  over  the  prov 
ince  there  was  no  grant  to  any  part  of  the  public  square  and  no 
buildings  erected  there  except  for  public  purposes.'' 

The  center  of  the  square,  or  public  common,  was  a  star 
shaped  stockade  fort,  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  Indian  attack. 
Near  this  were  quarters  of  the  officers,  barracks,  guard-house, 
ordnance  storehouse,  laboratory,  two  powder  magazines,  the 
King’s  bake-house,  cooperage  shelter  and  government  store 
house. 

The  lots  south  of  what  is  now  Garden  street  had  an  area 
of  SO  by  170  feet.  North  of  that  street  they  were  102  square, 
known  as  arpent  or  garden  lots,  and  numbered  to  correspond 
with  those  lying  south  of  Garden  street,  which  were,  strict  1\ 
speaking,  town-lots. 

The  streets  crossed  at  right;  angles,  400  to  200  teei.  with 
the  wide  public  square  fronting  the  bay.  about  fifteen  thousand 
to  one  thousand  feet. 


*  * 


* 


in  January,  1700,  Lieut.  Governor  ]\Iontford.  Browne  at 
rived  in  Pensacola  with  40  French  Protestants,  sent  over  ai 
expense  of  the  home  government  to  establish  a  settlement  for 
the  cultivation  of  vineyards  and  the  culture  of  silk. 

Campbell  Town,  named  for  General  John.  Campbell,  wa- 
laid  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  Escambia  Biver.  It  is  said  Thai 
the  movement  for  silk  culture  and  wineries  in  West  Florida 
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lacked  capable  leaders  as  well  as  sufficient  financial  support 
and  Campbell  Town  was  finally  abandoned. 

-x-  -X-  * 

While  lack  of  records  make  it  impossible  to  give  actual 
results  attained  in  the  Pensacola  territory  by  the  British,  it  is 
evident  from  information  contained  in  letters  and  government 
1  eports  that  cattle,  fresh  meat  and  hides,  were  shipped  and 
jerked  beef  was  exported  to  Cuba  and  other  outlying  territory. 

A  report  made  in  1771  on  shipments  from  Florida  to  Lon¬ 
don,  Xew  Fork  and  Charleston,  mentions  exports  including 
40,000  barrels  of  indigo  and  40,000  barrels  of  naval  stores  show¬ 
ing  that  indigo  was  an  important  product. 

Of  Pensacola  under  British  rule,  an  enthusiastic  early 
writer  says:  “Many  fine  buildings  were  erected  at  that  time, 
including  the  residence  of  the  Governor.  Gardens  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  city  lots,  strong  fortifications  graced  the  streets 
and  squares  and  were  the  pride  of  Florida.5’ 

The  condition  of  the  government  house,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  Governor  Peter  Chester,  who  arrived  in  Pensacola  in  the 
summer  of  1770.  One  of  his  first  communications  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  was  in  relation  to  the  house  in  the  garrison,  which  he  seems 
to  have  found  in  disrepair. 

The  cost  of  a  new  government  house  was  given  as  1500 
pounds.  In  the  meantime,  while  negotiations  were  going  for¬ 
ward,  he  leased  a  house  belonging  to  Brigadier-General  Haldi- 
i nan.  During  the  spring  of  1773  we  find  the  governor  dickering 
with  Haldiman  for  the  purchase  of  his  house  for  1600  pounds. 

Later  we  find  Chester  urging  that  the  old  government  house 
lie  demolished  and  recommending  that  the  government  purchase 
the  Haldiman  house  for  use  as  a  (Lurch,  court  house  and  gov¬ 
ernment  offices — so  it  would  seem  that  the  British  army  had 
housed  its  leaders  well. 

The  government  house  is  described  by  the  eminent  botanist, 
William  Bertram,  as  “a  stone  palace55  and  we  know  that  a  large 
Frame  house  of  several  stories  stood  on  a  bluff  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Bayou  Chico,  known  as  the  White  House  of  the  British 
and  as  the  Casa  Blanca  of  the  Spanish. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Flias  I  >u rn ford,  who  seems  to  have  kept  out  of  the  civil  and 
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military  rows  of  the  province,  which  continued  throughout  the 
almost  twenty  years  of  British  occupation,  was  not  only  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  survey  of  Pensacola,  with  its  broad  streets  and 
garden  lots,  but  remaining  here  throughout  the  British  regime, 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Lieut.  Governor. 

Durnford,  like  Chester  and  many  land-holders  of  the  pivo 
ince,  petitioned  the  British  government  for  restitution  for  losses, 
details  of  which  give  some  indication  of  what  the  province  suf 
fered  in  its  last  days  of  British  government. 

In  1778  he  had  lost  provisions  and  baggage  to  the  rebels, 
while  on  an  exploration  tour;  in  May  of  1779  his  baggage  was 
taken  by  Spanish  troops,  while  he  was  superintending  the  build 
ing  of  a  fort  on  the  Mississippi,  under  orders  of  General  Ger 
maine  and  General  Campbell. 

The  Spanish  Indians  destroyed  a  plantation,  causing  a  loss 
of  500  pounds.  The  Spaniards  seized  his  boat,  with  a  loss  of 
219  pounds.  In  1780-81  a  second  plantation  was  burned  by  the 
enemy  and  fourteen  hundred  cows  and  horses,  pastured  near 
Pensacola,  were  destroyed  by  the  “Spanish,  or  Spanish  Indians 
or  English  Indians.”  Two  of  his  slaves  were  captured  and  killed 
by  the  enemy,  causing  him  a  loss  of  200  pounds.  His  Pensacola 
house  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Spaniards,  causing  a  loss  of 
800  pounds.  And  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  land  grants  in 
West  Florida.  He  set  his  total  loss  at  7,260  pounds — 7s — 5  1-2 
pence. 

The  imperial  government,  in  time,  attempted  to  adjust 
these  claims,  in  some  instances  granting  lands  in  Canada  to 
offset  losses  in  Florida. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  4C- 

Meagre  indeed  are  the  records  of  the  earlier  Spanish  oecn 
pants  of  Pensacola  but  in  all  historical  research  and  judg 
ment  of  any  country,  where  records  are  not  available,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  story  of  one  period  may  at  least  suggest 
the  pattern  of  another. 

No  period  of  Pensacola  history  has  surpassed  thal  of  the 
last  Spanish  occupation,  when  the  people  lived  not  only  in 
plenty,  but  in  a  sort  of  splendor  not  since  attained.  Elsewhere 
in  these  records  the  story  is  told,  for  available  through  courl 
and  family  papers  are  such  details  of  that  forty  year  period  as 
to  clearlv  sliow  the  wealth,  the  culture  and  the  comfort  of  the 
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Spanish  and  French  inhabitants  who  settled  in  Pensacola  after 
the  conquest  of  the  British  by  de  Galvez. 

That  period  is  marked  not  only  by  a  prosperity  unequalled 
in  later  da  vs  but  bv  a  culture  evidenced  even  today  in  the 
homes  of  Pensacola.  Here  coats-of-arms,  old  portraits,  libraries 
and  furnishings — exquisite  linens,  silver  services,  fragile  china 
and  glass — and  the  courtliness  of  many  descendants  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  and  French  reflect  that  era.  These  families  continued  in 
prominence  under  American  rule,  holding  some  of  the  highest 
offices  in  the  gift  of  the  territory  and  later  the  state  of  Florida. 

Then  may  we  not  believe  that  those  earlier  Spaniards  who 
hewed  this  city  from  the  forests  and  held  it  through  many  wars 

t  cot/ 

and  disasters  had  something  of  culture,  if  not  wealth,  and  de¬ 
served  more  from  the  British  than  the  cursory  and  manifestly 
unfair  description  which  Johnstone  sent  to  England  as  to  the 
huddle  of  huts  in  Pensacola. 


*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


Once  on  a  time  there  were  mountains  of  gold 

And  caves  full  of  jewels  and  treasures  untold; 

And  under  a  tree 

There  was  sure  to  be 

Someone  wailing  to  give  you  the  key. 

And  say,  with  a  flourish: 

"Help  yourself !" — 

For  millions  of  dollars  grew  from  a  dime 
In  the  country  of  Somewhere, 

<  hire  on  a  t  ime. 
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— AN  OX. 


THE  KING  OF  PENSACOLA 


The  sun  was  just  rising  and  as  Muse  looked  out  over  the 

bay  the  myriad  masts  of  the  sailing  ships  were  like  a  painted 

picture.  Hut  Mose  had  no  time  for  pictures.  He  stepped  out 

of  his  little  cabin  and  hurried  along  the  bay-side  and  up  tin* 

path  to  the  house  where  he  knew  his  master  was  waiting.  For 

his  master  was  an  early  riser. 

« 

When  the  Don  came  down  the  path  to  the  front  gate  Mose 
was  expected  to  be  right  there  to  take  the  padlock  and  key  and 
entering  the  yard,  to  unlock  the  side  and  back  gates  and  then 
carefully  to  put  the  locks  away. 

However  earlv  it  might  be,  the  Don  was  alwavs  there  when 
Mose  arrived  to  take  the  locks  and  his  orders  for  the  day.  He 
hurried  along.  He  had  to  go  to  the  ice-house  this  morning— 
the  Lakes  House,  they  called  it.  For  the  ice  was  brought  down 
on  schooners  early  in  the  spring  from  some  lakes  at  the  north 
and  kept  packed  in  saw-dust  from  the  mills. 

Last  night  he  had  heard  Teresa  say  that  the  ice  was 
“a-nieltin*  away'  ,  and  he  knew  better  than  to  let  the  supply 
run  out,  for  when  afternoon  came  the  master  had  to  have  his 
mint  julep.  Marse  Robert  who  had  married  Miss  St-elle  had 
taught  Mose  how  to  make  the  drink  to  suit  the  master.  Marse 
Robert  was  from  Kentucky  and  Mose  had  been  surprised  when 
the  master  had  let  him  marrv  his  very  youngest  child — the  one 
he  loved  the  best  of  all.  Most  Pensacola  families  married 
Pensacola  families. 

The  Don  would  sit  on  the  wide  gallery  in  the  evening  as 
Ihe  sun  was  going  down  and  sip  the  drink  that  Mose  would 
bring  him — Mose  in  white  jacket  and  dark  pants  and  the  Don 
in  immaculate  white,  worn  always  in  the  summer  time. 

*  *  -X  -K-  #  £ 

The  Don  came  down  the  pathway.  Off  in  the  distance 
towards  the  bay  he  could  see  Mose  hurrying  along.  He  smiled 
as  he  .slipped  the  key  into  the  padlock  and  opened  the  gate  to 
the  high  white  picket  fence.  He  took  great  pride  in  this  fence 
which  ran  four-square  about  the  garden  in  the  center  of  which 
was  the  long  low  rambling  Spanish  house.  Tin*  white  seven-foot 
pickets' were  set  closely  together  and  marching  along  the  fence 
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were  Spanish  Bayonets,  shaking  their  ivory  blooms  in  the 
sunshine,  making  music  in  his  heart. 

The  high  huge  serrated  hedge  with  the  countless  wicked 
spikes  was  warning  enough  against  vaulting  the  pickets. 

Every  night  just  at  ten  o’clock  it  was  the  duty  of  Mose  to 
ring  the  curfew.  That  meant  to  family  and  friend  and  foe  that 
the  gates  to  the  picket  fence  were  to  be  locked.  There  were  no 
entrances  nor  exits  after  that  hour. 

Young  swains  came  early  to  the  Moreno  home.  The  early 
hours  did  not  deter  them.  They  did  their  courting  and  took 
their  loves  away,  just  as  soon  as  possible,  to  escape  the  curfew. 
So  all  the  Moreno  girls  made  early  marriages. 

Don  Moreno  did  not  seek  to  hold  back  the  young  lovers  so 
much  as  chance  marauders  about  the  place.  For  in  the  house  he 
kept  his  gold. 

Every  night  lie  slept  with  a  chest  of  gold  under  his  bed. 
In  its  time  the  heavy  iron  chest  had  held  Spanish  doubloons  and 
coin  of  France  and  (treat  Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America — but  never  anything  but  gold.  For  Don  Francisco 
Moreno  was  the  unofficial  banker  of  Pensacola  and  lent  money 
freely,  but  in  payment  would  accept  no  currency. 

They  called  him  the  King  of  Pensacola. 

There  was  no  bank  in  Pensacola  at  the  time  that  lie  first 

amassed  his  wealth  and  so  at  last  he  became  banker  for  the 

town.  The  old  iron  chest  that  held  his  gold  is  still  strong,  the 

heavily  reinforced  iron  and  nail-studded  cover  needing  no  vivid 

imagination  for  realization  of  what  its  plenty  must  have  meant 

to  Pensacola,  in  those  early  days. 

*  •  • 

Over  the  long  low  sprawling  house  the  colors  of  Spain  were 
flung  to  the  Gulf  breeze  and  were  never  lowered,  and  for  more 
than  fifty  years  in  Pensacola  he  officially  represented  the 
Spanish  government. 

He  spoke  French  fluently  in  addition  to  his  own  language, 
but  English  only  brokenly.  As  time  went  on  his  children  were 
given  regular  English  courses  but  each  afternoon  French  and 
Spanish  tutors  came  to  t lie  house  for  instruction  and  only 
Spanish  was  spoken  in  the  home. 

On  the  wall  of  the  drawingroom  with  its  handsome  furnish¬ 
ings  was  a  coat-of-arms  brought  over  from  Spain  by  his  graml- 
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father,  Don  Fernando  Moreno.  The  castle,  the  rampant  lion, 
and  the  crosses  on  the  crown  indicated  that  it  was  granted  to 
a  duke. 

•55--S-* 


Don  Fernando  Moreno  came  to  Spanish  America  from 
Malaga  in  1781,  under  royal  orders.  He  was  put  in  charge  of 
a  Spanish  colony  in  Louisiana,  with  grants  of  land  from  the 
king.  His  son,  Fernando  Moreno,  Jr.,  accompanied  him  and 
came  to  Pensacola  first  as  a  midshipman  in  the  Spanish  navy, 
which  was  under  the  command  of  Bernardo  de  Galvez,  who  was 
also  governor  of  the  province  of  Louisiana. 

.  In  time  he  resigned  to  study  medicine  and  on  completion 
of  the  course.  Dr.  Moreno  was  assigned  to  Barrancas  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  Spanish  army. 

His  son,  Francisco  Moreno,  was  horn  November  25,  1793. 
He  lived  for  ninetv  vears  in  Pensacola,  always  with  the  dream 
of  going  to  his  ancestral  home  in  Spain.  Three  tines  he  set 
forth  for  his  native  land  and  twice  he  was  ship* wrecked  and  on 
the  third  voyage  the  ship  caught  fire  and  he  barely  escaped 
with  his  life,  clad  only  in  his  nightshirt. 


Fate  decreed  Pensacola  as  his  home  and  here  he  married 
and  raised  his  family.  He  was  married  three  times  and  had 

t  wentv-seven  children. 

'  «. 

He  was  twenty-one  when  he  married  Josefa  Lopez  in 
Pensacola  in  1814.  They  lived  on  Komana,  then  one  of  the  main 
residential  streets  of  the  town,  in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Dorothv  Walton  house — until  recentlv  a  museum.  They  had 

t  9  * 

three  children. 


He  was  fortunate  in  his  ventures  and  as  the  years  went  on 
besides  representing  the  Spanish  government  and  being  Pensa¬ 
cola's  banker  he  established  a  most  successful  mercantile 
business. 

Don  Francisco’s  first  wife  died  February  8,  1829,  about  six 
years  after  her  marriage  and  in  1821  he  married  her  sister. 
Margarita  Eleutaria  Lopez.  They  had  twelve  children. 

After  his  marriage  to  his  second  wife  he  built  a  home  on 
Palafox  and  Komana,  where  the  Thiesen  building  now  stands. 
This  was  burned  to  the  ground  and  he  bought  the  quaint  Spanish 
house  on  Zarragossa  street  and  here  he  established  the  little 
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kingdom,  from  which  Ids  bounty  spread  to  aid  in  the  building 
of  the  city  and  to  increase  his  own  wealth. 

fj 

The  home  he  loved,  guarded  by  the  high  picket  fence  and 
the  bayonet  hedge,  with  which  he  had  surrounded  it,  directly 
overlooked  Pensacola  bay. 

The  grounds  comprised  many  acres  stretch'ng  from  Zarra- 
gossa  street  to  the  water  on  the  south  and  eastward  beyond 
Seville  square,  with  ample  room  for  the  slave  quarters  and 
other  home  interests. 

About  Seville  Square  nearby  many  Pensacola  families  had 
built  their  homes  and  in  the  summertime  it  was  a  neighborhood 
custom  for  friends  to  gather  on  the  wide  gallery  or  on  winter 
evenings  to  enjoy  the  courtesies  of  the  hospitable  drawingroom, 
for  in  spite  of  the  curfew  there  was  a  gracious  and  friendly 
atmosphere  always  surrounding  the  Moreno  home. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  -55-  -55- 

Don  Moreno  built  the  first  hotel  in  Pensacola,  the  hotel 
Paris,  one  block  west  of  Seville  Square  on  Tarragona  street. 
This  was  three  stories  high  with  a  great  central  room  about 
which  the  smaller  rooms  were  grouped  and  here,  it  is  said,  the 
elite  of  the  city  repaired  at  times  for  entertainment.  It  is  said 
that  a  subterranean  tunnel  lead  from  the  house  to  the  hotel. 

To  the  east  of  his  home  he  had  large  tracts  which  he  de¬ 
voted  to  raising  purebred  hogs  and  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  city  he  owned  thousands  of  acres  where  he  raised  cattle. 

His  second  wife  died  in  1851,  and  some  years  later  he 
married  Mentoria  Gonzalez.  She  was  born  at  Fort  McRee  in 
1852  and  was  sixteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  He 
was  42  years  her  senior.  She  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Don 
Manuel  Gonzalez  and  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Celestino  Gon¬ 
zalez  and  Pauline  Graupere,  of  New  Orleans.  They  had  twelve 
children. 

He  owned  many  slaves  and  not  only  his  heart  but  his 
interests  were  with  the  Confederacy.  Two  of  his  sons  were 
lost  in  battle  and  two  died  from  exposure  in  the  Confederate 
army. 

Francisco,  Jr.,  his  first  son  and  namesake,  member  of  the 
New  Orleans  Guard,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Shilo  in  1862. 
By  a  highly  trusted  slave,  his  father  sent  $2,000  in  gold  to  be 
placed  in  a  New  Orleans  bank  to  the  credit  of  his  son.  After 
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his  death  at  Shiloh  the  old  darker  was  seat  back  to  retrieve  the 

i 

gold.  But  the  old  fellow  could  not  recall  the  name  of  'the  bank 
in  which  it  had  been  placed  and  the  gold  was  never  recovered, 
though  a  thorough  investigation  was  made  at  the  time. 

Another  son,  Celestino  Moreno,  son  by  his  second  wife,  was 
a  lieutenant  in  an  Alabama  Regiment  and  was  killed  in  a 
skirmish  at  Columbia,  Tenn.  at  the  age  of  18. 

Stephen  Moreno  was  a  General  in  the  Confederate  army. 
Victoria  Moreno  married  Colonel  J.  I\  Jones,  inspector  general 
in  Bragg’s  army. 

His  eldest  daughter  , Angela,  in  1838,  had  married  Stephen 
Russell  Mallory,  then  making  his  home  in  Key  West.  He  was 
rapidly  to  rise  to  eminence.  He  was  United  States  Senator 
from  Florida,  1852-1861,  and  secretary  of  the  Confederate  Navy. 
1861-1865. 


Irene  Moreno,  daughter  of  his  third  wife,  married  Captain 
Tlieod  ore  Scarritt . 

Pensacola  suffered  great  devastation  during  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  states  and  the  losses  of  Don  Francisco  Moreno  were 
heavy.  As  an  instance,  in  one  day  Yankee  soldiers  bavonetted 
150  of  his  prize  pigs  to  feed  the  Federal  troops. 

There  were  many  heavy  losses  at  this  time. 

Don  Moreno  was  a  kind  master  and  when  freedom  came, 
three  of  the  slaves  refused  to  leave  the  home  where  they  lived 
so  happily.  Old  Mose,  Uncle  Dick,  both  of  whom  had  grown 
old  in  service,  and  Teresa,  who  had  been  purchased  by  her 
master  in  1814,  remained  with  the  familv  and  the  old  woman 
was  buried  in  St.  Michael’s  cemetery  in  the  plot  of  one  of  Don 
F rancisco’s  daughters. 

But  in  spite  of  the  war  and  reconstruction  days,  Don 
Francisco  and  his  large  family  continued  as  leaders  in  the 
affairs  of  the  town,  helping  to  build  the  devastated  city  and 
continuing  in  prominence  and  regaining  something  of  the  wealth 
which  had  been  theirs. 


#  *  a 


*  * 


To  two  of  his  daughters,  Anna  (Mrs.  Arthur  Yniestra)  and 
Estelle  (Mrs.  Robert  Sublette),  he  bequeathed  an  entire  block, 
from  Zarragossa  to  Main,  between  Palafox  and  Baylen.  One 
day  after  his  death,  an  old  sailor  came  to  the  home  with  yellowed 
Spanish  maps  and  begged  to  dig  for  buried  treasure  on  this 


property.  Mrs.  Moreno  told  him  he  would  have  to  get  permis¬ 
sion  from  her  daughters.  He  left  and  never  returned.  After¬ 
ward  they  heard  lie  was  shipwrecked. 

Later  the  property  was  sold  to  an  Italian.  He  became  rich 
over  night  and  went  around  rubbing  his  hands  and  declaring 
that  the  Moreno  girls  were  certainly  asleep  when  they  sold  him 
the  property. 

Had  he  secured  the  maps  from  the  old  sailor?  Who  can 
say — just  another  treasure  story  of  the  old  town,  once  so  rich 
in  the  gold  of  Spain. 

To  each  of  the  children  of  his  last  marriage  he  left  o()h 
acres  of  land  in  the  western  section  of  Pensacola,  in  the  Butcher 
Pen  Pond  and  Ivupfrian  Park  territory. 

In  1821,  when  the  Tinted  States  government  came  into 
control,  he  sold  800  arpens  of  land — nearly  800  acres — for  $1.00 
an  arpen.  Some  years  later  in  a  boom  period,  this  land  on  the 
Bast  Pensacola  bay  front,  was  to  sell  for  more  than  $2000  an 
acre. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

For  long  years  Don  Francisco  Moreno  was  a  figure  of 
distinction  at  home  and  on  the  Streets  of  Pensacola.  In  his 
youth  his  hair  was  very  black  and  his  eyes  a  steely  grey.  His 
eyes  never  lost  their  flashing  brilliance  which  was  accentuated 
in  later  years  by  his  silver  hair  and  closely  clipped  white  beard. 
Throughout  the  long  summers  he  wore  spotless  white  suits  of 
fine  linen  and  very  sheer  white  shirts,  the  bosoms  exquisitely 
hand-tucked.  He  always  walked  with  a  gold-headed  cane  and 
lie  had  the  habits  and  the  manner  of  a  Spanish  grandee — of 
whom  he  was  one. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  the  city,  notwithstanding  his  many  heavy  losses,  due  to  two 
wars  and  two  panics. 

The  vault  in  St.  Michael’s  cemetery  where  Don  Francisco 
was  buried  is  inscribed  in  Spanish.  Here  sleep  two  of  his  wives, 
some  of  his  children  and  an  unknown  Yankee  Captain  who  died 
during  the  civil  war  and  whom  no  one  would  claim. 

This  kindly  act  of  the  Spanish  Don  who  gave  his  sons  to  the 
Southern  cause  was  one  of  many  that  showed  his  great  tolerance 
and  generous  impulses. 
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When  lie  died  in  1883  Don  Francisco  Moreno  was  the 
father  of  27  children,  seventy-five  grandchildren  and  127  great¬ 
grandchildren. 


Don  Francisco  Moreno,  born  November  25,  1793,  married 
Josefa  Lopez,  in  Pensacola  in  1814.  They  had  three  children  : 
Angela,  who  married  Stephen  Russell  Mallory;  Francisco,  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Shilo;  and  Josefa,  who  died  in  childhood.  His 
first  wife  died  February  8,  1820. 


In  1821  he  married  Margarita  Eleutaria  Lopez,  his  first 
wife’s  sister.  They  had  12  children  :  Fernando  married  Louise 
Tatine;  Benito  Moreno  died  before  the  Oivil  War;  Florentine 
married  Theodore  Garnet  of  Louisville,  Ivy.;  Irene  married  rap- 
tain  Theodore  Scarritt;  Theodore  married  Yirgie  Anderson; 
James  married  (Tara  Dorr;  Albert  died  before  the  Givil  War; 
Arthur  died  in  1839;  Stephen  married  Helen  Blount.  After 
his  first  wife’s  death  he  married  Fannie  de  Rhoulac  of  Mar¬ 
ianna.  He  died  in  1900. 


Victoria  married  Col.  J.  B.  Jones  of  North  Garolina.  She 
died  in  1883.  Oelestino  killed  in  battle  at  the  age  of  18.  The 
twelfth  child  died  in  infancy. 

His  second  wife  died  m  1851  and  he  later  married  Mentoria 
Gonzalez.  They  had  12  children.  Gorinne  married  Hubert  Jor 
dan  of  Luray,  Virginia.  He  died.  She  later  married  William 
Fennell,  of  Washington,  D.  (\;  Laura  married  Dr.  William 
Fordham  of  Pensacola  ;  Aurelia  died  while  young;  Pauline  died 

while  young;  Pearl  married  Octavius  H.  Smith;  Frances  died 
in  childhood  ;  Anna  married  Arthur  Vniestra  of  Mobile,  Ala¬ 
bama;  Gibson  died  unmarried  in  1932;  Ella  died  in  childhood; 
Estelle  married  Robert  Wilson.  Sublette  of  Glasgow,  Kentucky; 
two  m or  echihlren  died  in  infancy. 


Mrs.  O.  H.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Sublette  are  tin*  only 
ones  living  out  of  27  Moreno  children.  Mrs.  Smith  resides  at 
1002  North  Spring;  Mrs.  Sublette  resides  at  114  West  DeSoto 
street. 
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THE  COURTSHIP  OF  MALLORY 


This  is  the  love-story  of  Stephen  Russell  Mallory  and 
Angela  Moreno,  daughter  of  Don  Francisco  Moreno,  as 
taken  from  their  own  private  papers,  and  is  given  ver¬ 
batim.  Mr.  Mallory,  Secretary  of  the  Confederate  navy, 
tells  his  story  in  letters  to  his  son,  Buddy — (  Stephen 
Russell  Mallory,  Jr.) 

Mrs.  Mallory’s  story  is  told  in  an  interview  published 
in  an  old  copy  of  a  New  Orleans  paper  on  occasion  of  the 
unveiling  of  a  portrait  of  Secretary  Mallory  by  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of  New  Orleans.  She  was 
N2  years  of  age  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Mallory  and  Jefferson  Davis,  president  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  became  war  prisoners 
about  the  same  time.  Mr.  Mallory  reached  Fort  LaFay- 
ette,  New  York,  June  4,  1805.  He  was  paroled  in  March, 
1806.  While  a  war  prisoner  lie  whiled  away  the  tedious 
hours  with  letters  to  his  son,  to  be  given  him  in  later  years, 
and  a  diary  of  day  by  day  happenings. 

( <  Hateful  acknowledgment  is  made  for  the  loan  and 
use  of  the  diary  and  letters  of  Secretary  Mallory  and  the 
sketch  of  Mrs.  Mallory,  made  available  through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Kennedy,  widow  of  Dr.  Stephen 
Russell  Mallory  Kennedy,  grandson  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Confederate  navy.  The  originals  of  these  papers  are 
now  in  the  library  of  the  Cniversitv  of  North  Carolina,  the 
archives  of  which  are  considered  among  the  most  valuable 
in  this  country.) 

•j 

*  -55-  -* 

UI  allowed  nothing  to  interfere  with  reading  and  study. 
I  sometimes  went  over  to  Cuba  for  a  brief  visit,  hunted  on 
(he  islands  adjoining  Key  West  .  .  .  learned  to  ride,  to  fence,  to 
box,  to  row,  to  shoot,  to  dance,  to  play  the  flute  and  studied 
French  and  Spanish  enough  to  read  both. 

“As  Inspector  of  Customs  and  sometimes  acting  as  Collec¬ 
tor,  I  had  important  duties,”  .  .  .  and  all  the  time  lie  was 
reading  law. 

In  the  meantime,  he  had  fallen  in  love,  or,  at  any  rate,  so 
much  so  that  he  knew  just  where  he  wished  to  pay  his  suit. 
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In  1830,  “on  a  pleasant  Spring  morning,  sitting  on  a  wharf 
at  Key  West,  T  first  saw  yonr  mother,  then  just  from  Pensa 
cola,  with  two  other  young  ladies,  on  her  way  to  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  to  school.  She  spent  a  day  at  Key  West  and  my  atten 
tion  was  very  strongly  attracted  to  her  ;  so  strongly  that  1 
never  forgot  her,  but  thought  of  her  much  and  often. 

“Before  I  left  Key  West  in  1834,  I  had  paid  Cousin  Lydia 
McIntosh,  (the  Commodore  then  commanding  the  Pensacola 
Navy  Yard)  a  visit,  really  ‘to  see  Miss  Moreno,  your  mother, 
who  was  verv  intimate  with  Cousin  Lydia. 

«.  i 

“I  met  her  at  the  Navy  Yard  at  the  Commodore's,  where1 
I  stayed  off  and  on,  and  here  after  a  very  brief  acquaintance*, 
I  offered  myself.  I  had  formed  an  ideal  of  the  woman  I  would 
marry  and  she  came  up  to  it.  She  was  a  Catholic,  spoke 
Spanish,  French  and  English,  and  was  musical. 

“My  courtship  was  rather  odd.  Having  fixed  the  day  of 
my  departure  to  fight  the  Indians,  1  was  anxious  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  my  feelings  to  her,  and,  on  a  memorable 
evening,  when  Mrs.  McIntosh  and  her  children,  about  nine 
o’clock,  rose  to  retire,  I  requested  Miss  Moreno  to  remain,  said 
it  was  early  and  I  would  read  to  her.  We  were  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  parlor  center  table.  She  assented  and  sat  down. 
After  reading  a  brief  time,  I  laid  the  book  aside  and  began 
verv  nervouslv  and  formally  the  story  of  mv  love  and  mv 
‘ideal*. 

“She  listened  not  very  long,  but  rose  with  apparent  feel 
ing,  almost  anger,  and  with  a  very  demonstrative'  manner- 
picked  up  her  candlestick,  told  me  that  sin*  would  not  have1 
remained  with  me  had  she  know  my  purpose,  that  1  had  misled 
her,  and  looked  as  if  she  thought  me  a  sort  of  swindler  who 
had  cheated  her. 

“I  was  very  indignant  ...  I  had  dreamed  of  her  and 
thought  of  her,  and  no  one  else,  night  and  day,  since1  first  I 
saw  her,  as  a  young  girl  .  .  . 

“The  windows  and  doors  had  all  been  closed,  and  the*  house 
shut  up.  the  parlour  door  to  the  entry  only  being  open,  and  as 
she  turned  to  pass  through  it,  I  jumped  to  the  door,  closed  and 
locked  it  and  put  the  key  in  my  pocket  .  .  .  Then  1  told  her 
calmly  that  she*  must  listen  to  me,  must  al  least  hear  what  ’ 
had  to  saw" 


As  he  told  her  of  his  devotion,  she  gave  no  word  of  Inter¬ 
ruption.  After  declaring  his  love,  he  told  her  that  he  wanted 
no  answer  then,  as  he  felt  that  she  was  prejudiced  against  him, 
hut  that  in  two  years  he  would  renew  his  suit. 

“Thus  we  parted.  She  did  not  answer  my  goodnight, 
refused  to  shake  hands  with  me  and  flew  upstairs  in  a  hurry. 

I  returned  to  town  the  next  day.” 

hie  returned  to  Kev  West  but  at  the  end  of  two  vears  he 
wrote  her  again,  renewing  his  proposal.  When  her  reply  came 
it  was  a  rejection.  In  his  anger  he  tore  the  missive  across  but 
when  he  picked  up  the  envelope  he  noted  that  the  seal  was  a 
dark  lantern  held  up  by  an  arm,  with  the  motto,  Brighter 
Hours  To  Home.  Taking  courage  he  placed  the  seal  next  his 
heart,  before  he  went  out  to  fight  the  Indians,  as  he  had  threat¬ 
ened  to  do,  if  she  denied  his  suit. 

Of  his  Indian  fighting,  Mallory  says  in  his  letters  to  his 
son:  “In  lSdb,  1  obtained  leave  of  absence  (from  the  Custom 
House  at  Key  West)  and  joined  the  Xaval  forces  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Commander  L.  M.  Bowel,  operating  against  the  In¬ 
dians  in  South  Florida  .  .  .  Our  party  was  most  arduously  and 
successfully  employed  from.  Jupiter  River  to  Tampa,  through 
i  he  Everglades  and  around  the  coast,  beating  up  the  quarters 
of  the  Indians  ashore  and  afloat.” 

After  the  second  expedition  against  the  Indians,  he  says: 
“When  the  campaign,  which  had  run  into  March  and  April  of 
'.’IS,  was  over,  it  finished  at  Pensacola,  where  I  went  with  the 
Command — only,  of  course,  to  see  Her.  We  landed,  a  few 
officers  and  myself,  at  daybreak,  walked  through  Palafox 
street,  all  silent  as  death,  to  the  Collins  hotel.  After  ‘making 
our  toilettes',  we  breakfasted  and  then  Powel  ( Commander  H. 
M.  Powell )  and  I,  who  had  ordered  a  couple  of  horses  to  ride  out 
from  town  to  see  McIntosh  and  wife,  went  out  on  the  piazza  of 
the  hotel.  Now  you  must  know  that  Miss  Moreno  lived  pre¬ 
cisely  opposite  .  .  .  and  was  on  the  piazza.” 

It  seemed  that  Angela  had  learned  that  Commander  Powel 
had  arrived,  accompanied  by  Mallory.  ‘‘She  made  her  sister 
!  Florentina ) ,  play  upon  the  guitar  and  sing  a  song  of  which 
I  was  verv  fond — nicely  hidden  bv  the  blinds."  He  pretended 
to  be  engaged  in  arranging  his  stirrups,  and  at  last  mounted 
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and  rode  away,  all  tlie  time  pretending  not  to  see  or  hear.  In 
time,  after  visiting  Mrs.  McIntosh,  and  receiving  encourage 
ment  from  her,  he  dashed  off  at  such  high  speed  that  Captain 
McIntosh,  who  accompanied  him  could  not  keep  up  the  pace, 
and  “insisted  upon  my  coming  down  to  a  canter.’7 

He  rode  at  once  to  Angela’s  house,  and  while  Ik*  rode  lie 
had  rehearsed  what  he  called  “a  very  sensible,  frank,  feeling 
and  manly  address  of  about  two  minutes, — to  renew  mv  suit.’ 

c  * 

But  when  she  came  in  the  sensible,  frank  speech  was  forgotten, 
the  room  seemed  to  whirl  about,  and  he  stammered  some 
apology  of  having  been  so  long  out-of-doors  (fighting  Indians!) 
that  he  needed  fresh  air.  They  walked  out  together  and  soon 
she  had  accepted  him  and  liis  stammered  speech. 

“I  had  determined  to  accept  your  offer  if  you  ever  re 
sumed  it.” 

They  were  married  the  following  June.  “1  returned  to 
Key  West  and  we  began  housekeeping/'  He  says  “we  bail  bul 
two  servants  .  .  .  and  at  once  I  began  the  practice  of  law.  We. 
lived  very  happily." 

*  *  *  -X-  X-  -X  *  *  * 

Here  is  the  wav  Angela  tells  the  storv:  “1  lived  in 
stirring  times  ...  1  was  born  under  the  Spanish  domination. 
I  do  not  remember  speaking  a  word  of  English  till  I  was  seni 
to  a  boarding  school  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.  On  the  way  1 
stopped  a  few  days  in  Key  West,  where  1  caught  the  firsl 
glimpse  of  the  man  who  was  to  be  my  future  husband.  I  re 
member  that  he  was  the  onlv  well  dressed  young  gentleman  1 
saw,  and  he  was  very  handsome. 

,  t 

“I  remained  in  Bridgeport  two  years,  studying  English 
and  returned  to  Pensacola  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was  af 
once  ushered  into  society.  Pensacola  at  that  time  was  a  greal 
summer  resort  for  people  from  neighboring  towns,  and  even 
from  Mobile  and  X  ew  Orleans.  There  ivas  much  gaiety,  as  ii 
was  a  naval  station.  French,  Spanish  and  American  vessels 
were  constantly  in  the  harbor." 

C- 

Telling  of  his  courtship',  she  says:  “He  bided  his  time 

and  went  to  Key  West  and  after  a  year  1  heard  from  him 

«.  •  « 

again  and  again  1  sent  him  word  that  I  had  no  reason  to  alter 
my  first  decision.  He  told  me  that  if  1  gave  him  no  hope  lie 
would  go  and  fight  the  Indians.  And  I  wrote  him  word:  *<in!’ 
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“Rut  somehow  his  fidelity  and  devotion  touched  my  heart 
and  as  the  year  went  on  1  began  to  relent.  He  came  again 
to  Pensacola  and  that  evening  he  called  on  me.  Again  he 
proffered  his  hand  and  this  time  I  told  him  frankly  that  I 
had  determined  that  if  lie -offered  his  hand  again  I  would 
accept  it.  We  were  married  two  months  later  and  went  to  live 
in  Key  West,  where  we  remained  for  twenty  years,  in  the  most 
happy  and  loving  union. 

•‘Never  was  there  a  truer  or  nobler  man  or  one  more 
determined  to  win  where  failure  seemed  assured. 

“For  twenty  years  we  remained  in  Key  West ;  here  all  my 
children  were  born  and  here  the  most  quiet  days  of  our  mar¬ 
ried  life  were  spent.  We  knew  all  the  people  of  that  section 
and  all  the  distinguished  visitors,  among  others  the  Prince 
Murat,  who  came  an  exile  to  Florida. 

“Mr.  Mallory  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  and 
we  went  to  reside  in  Washington.  For  vears  he  was  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  (1852-1861).  In  Washington  we 
met  the  most  distinguished  people  of  the  day,  many  being 
guests  in  our  home.  The  climate  in  Washington,  however,  was 
too  cold  for  my  children,  and  we  always  wintered  in  Florida. 

“When  the  cry  went  up  over  the  South,  calling  the  men 
of  our  section  to  arms,  at  the  first  council  held  in  Montgomery 
Mr.  Davis  offered  my  husband  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
Confederate  States  Navy.  He  accepted  it  and  was  the  only 
Cabinet  officer  who  remained  in  office  throughout  the  war. 
Mr.  Mallorv  was  never  a  naval  student,  but  lie  was  a  born 
sailor  and  loved  the  sea.  He  knew  all  about  the  construction 
of  vessels  and  how  to  man  them,  having  had  experience  in  the 
management,  of  his  own  yachts.  He  demonstrated  how  much 
could  be  done  out  of  nothing,  for  he  had  practically  to  build  up 
a  navy  without  anything  to  build  it.  upon. 

“The  vessels  constructed  for  use  in  the  Confederate  war 
were  all  made  under  Lis  direction  and  crude  as  they  necessarily 
wore,  they  were  the.  foundation  of  the  naval  men-of-war,  as 
iliey  are  constructed  today,  and  demonstrated  the  necessity  for 
iron-clad  fleets. 

“The  war  is  always  a  painful  theme  to  me.  I  had  six 
brothers  who  went  out  with  their  swords  and  determined  to 
return,  like  the  Spartans  of  old,  with  them  or  upon  them,  and 
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four  were  victims  to  the  strife.  Mv  oldest  brother  was  killed 
at  Shilo  and  the  youngest  fell  in  tlie  Wilderness.  Two  others 
died  from  exposure  while  in  the  army. 

“Our  home  in  Richmond,  where  we  resided  during  the 
war,  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Cabinet  officers,  as  were  the 
homes  of  Mr.  (Jefferson)  Davis  and  Mr.  (Raphael)  Semmes. 
who  were  our  near  neighbors.  I  knew  General  Lee,  General 
Morgan,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Alexander  H.  Stephens  and  all 
the  senators  and  our  home  was  their  rendezvous.  There  they 
would  often  come  to  receptions  and  parties,  for  Richmond  wa> 
very  gay  and  though  we  heard  the  cannon  booming  all  day 
and  all  night,  we  continued  our  parties,  charades  and  recep¬ 
tions,  even  though  often  we  could  catch  the  flash  of  the  guns 
as  the  shot  and  shell  fell  thick  and  fast.  Those  were  stirring 
days  and  never  to  be  forgotten. 

“We  staved  in  Richmond  until  the  week  before  it  was 
evacuated  when  Mr.  Mallory  made  arrangements  to  send  me 
and  the  children  to  Georgia  ...  I  had  gold,  for  nothing  else 
would  be  accepted,  our  paper  money  being  worthless.  I  had  all 
my  gold  and  jewels  hidden  in  my  clothing,  and  thus  made  the 
journey  from  Richmond  to  Georgia.  A  week  later  Richmond 
was  evacuated  and  Mr.  Davis  and  his  cabinet  followed  their 
families  .  .  .  When  the  clouds  of  war  passed  away  we  returned 
to  Florida.” 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *• 


PENSACOLA  PLAYHOUSES 

Horse-racing,  the  theatre  and  social  affairs  related  to  the 
navy  and  army  drew  visitors  from  all  the  Gulf  Goa  si  and  from 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  especially  in  the  summertime,  to  Pensa¬ 


cola. 

Did  Rachel  Jackson  attend  the  theatre  in  Pensacola?  In 
spite  of  her  efforts  to  introduce  her  rigid  ideas,  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend  in  Nashville  she  refers  to  attending  the  theatre*  once 
in  Pensacola,  “with  regret.” 


This  probably  was  on  the  night  of  the  change  of  flags. 
July  17,  1821,  when  the  Jacksonian  Commonwealth  Theatre* 
gave  a  special  performance  in  honor  of  General  Jackson.  Since 
Rachel  attended  the  theatre  while  in  Pensacola  it  is  practically 
certain  that  she  attended  with  the  General  and  his  staff  who 
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are  supposed  to  have  occupied  boxes  at  the  theatre,  on  the 
celebration  of  American  sovereignty,  at  the  Jacksonian. 

The  Jacksonian  Commonwealth  Theatre  that  opened  on 
I  lie  night  of  the  change  of  flags  did  not  close  until  October 
An  advertisement  appearing  in  the  Pensacola 
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Floridian  August  18,  1821,  announces  the  presentation  of 
“Koteshue's  celebrated  play,”  The  Stranger,  the  program 
concluding  with  a  farce,  Fortunes7  Frolic. 

“Legitimate  drama”  was  presented  for  14  weeks  of  the 
summer  of  1821  and  as  it  was  usual  to  give  three  performances 
a  week  this  meant  forty-two  nights  of  entertainment. 

That  the  theatre  was  nothing  new  in  Pensacola  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  Tivoli  Theatre  was  in  operation  in  1805. 
This  was  located  on  a  site  opposite  to  what  is  now  the  rear  of 
fhe  <dd  Christ  Church  building — at  present  a  public  library. 
This  was  owned  by  Don  Juan  Cazenave. 

As  in  the  summer  of  1822  Don  Cazenave  was  proprietor  of 
lire  Jacksonian  Commonwealth  Theatre,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  this  playhouse  may  have  been  the  old  Tivoli  reconstructed. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  matter  of  record  that  the  Tivoli  was  a 
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place  of  public  entertainment  and  a  much  patronized  ball-room, 
iu  its  time. 

In  (he  same  copy  of  The  Floridian  that  advertised  The 
Stranger  in  1821  appears  a  notice  of  a  coming  performance, 
August  10,  of  ‘Mr.  Pepin,  manager  of  The  Equestrian  Com¬ 
pany,  recently  from  Havana.  Pepin’s  circus  was  among  the 
popular  attractions  in  New  York.’’  The  public  was  offered  a 
•variety  of  astonishing  feats  of  horsemanship.” 

On  the  evening  of  May  0,  1822,  Messrs.  Scherer  and  (tamer 
announced  a  concert  and  ball,  the  last  of  a  series,  in  ‘The 
Spanish  Lodge  .Room  on  Water  Street.” 

June  1,  1822,  at  The  Jacksonian  Commonwealth  Theatre 
appeared  Mr.  Potter,  ventriloquist  and  Emperor  of  all  Con¬ 
jurors,  who  “had  performed  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe  and  America”  and  had  just  arrived  in  Pensacola. 

In  Jink*.  1822,  at  The  Jacksonian  a  theatrical  company 
began  an  engagement,  opening  with  Douglas,  The  Noble  Kins¬ 
man,  a  tragedy  in  5  acts.  The  company  played  on  through 
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J  id  v,  closing  August  b. 

*  -1 

Not  until  1828  is  there  again  any  newspaper  reference 
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to  the  theatre.  Then  Tlie  Gazette  announced  the  appearance 
of  a  “small  company  of  theatrical  performers.  ’ 

“The  Theatrical  Corps  of  Pensacola7’  seems  to  have  been 
in  charge  of  the  entertainment.  The  Jacksonian  Common¬ 
wealth  Theatre  was  no  longer  in  existence.  The  lower  apait- 
ment  of  Wilkin’s  New  Hotel  and  afterwards  the  dining  room 
of  the  Florida  House  were  utilized  for  public  affairs. 

Just  where  the  performances  of  1828  were  held  is  uncer¬ 
tain  but  from  April  18  to  May  20  a  series  of  plays  was  pre¬ 
sented. 


In  February,  1829.  the  Ilartwigs,  prominent  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  1828,  returned  to  Pensacola  with  a  small  company. 
Their  season  seems  to  have  been  twenty  nights,  from  February 
3  to  March  20. 


Friday,  March  13,  in  addition  to  the  play  there  was  “a 
theatrical  lottery,  prizes  including  two  gold  seals,  a  key  and 
ring;  an  illustrated  gift-book,  the  Casket,  for  1828;  twelve 
large  handkerchiefs,  a  dissected  puzzle-map  and  “one  dozen 
elegant  half-hose.7’ 

(So  did  Pensacola  anticipate  Bank  Night.) 

After  the  show  a  balloon  18  feet  high  and  32  feet  in 
circumference  ascended  from  the  back  of  the  theatre. 


During  her  stav  in  Pensacola  Mrs.  Hartwig  let  it  be  known 
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that  she  would  give  private  dancing  lessons  to  the  ladies  of 
the  city  at  their  residence  and  would  start  a  dancing  school 
as  soon  as  she  had  a  class  of  ten. 

Terms  on  application. 

Between  1829  and  1835  there  is  little  record  of  enter¬ 
tainment. 


From  1835  to  1837  Pensacola  was  experiencing  another 
boom,  but  even  so  theatrical  attractions  did  not  seem  to  com¬ 
pare  to  the  earlier  days. 

Early  in  March,  1837,  the  Barnes  family,  famous  in  its 
day  stopped  in  Pensacola  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Two  lectures  on  Phrenology  were  given  by  a  Dr.  Po'wel. 
May  22-23. 


On  July  3,  Little  Miss  Meadows, 
dancer  and  singer — gave  the  last  of  a 
had  opened  one  month  earlier. 
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a  child  prodigy — actress, 
series  of  concerts,  which 


In  early  August,  1837,  the  Pensacola  Gazette  reported: 
*A  theatre  has  been  very  prettily  fitted  up  at  The  Florida 
House.’7  The  notice  refers  to  a  dramatic  corps  from  New 
Orleans  theatres  which  had  entertained  for  a  week. 

In  September  of  1837,  the  editor  of  the  Pensacola  Gazette 
mentions  amateur  dramatic  performances  presented  by  the 
crew  of  the  Concord,  U.  S.  Navy.  The  first  evening  the 
audience  was  of  both  sexes  but  the  second  evening  was  devoted 
to  100  to  500  members  of  crews  invited  from  the  Naval  Squad¬ 
ron,  then  in  the  harbor. 

April,  1838,  the  Barnes  family  returned  to  Pensacola  for 
an  engagement  of  two  weeks  at  The  Florida  House. 

In  March,  1812,  a  dramatic  company  from  New  Orleans 
came  over  in  their  own  brig,  The  Good  Hope,  remaining  from 
March  15  to  April  12.  Among  the  plays  presented  was  The 
Ladv  of  Lvons,  that  thrilling  and  romantic  drama  then  com- 
paratively  new  and  very  popular,  and  The  Maid  of  Croissey. 

Much  later  was  to  come  the  Pensacola  Opera  House,  still 
famous  in  history. 

*** 

LORD  OF  THE  LAND 

He  lay  very  still.  The  wind  came  in  from  the  sea,  sharp 
and  cold,  beating  against  the  windows  in  the  little  room  over¬ 
looking  the  mountainway s. 

The  boy  raised  himself,  shivering,  from  under  the  heavy 
covers  he  had  thrown  about  him.  The  voices  that  had  reached 
him  from  below  had  ceased  and  the  house  was  very  quiet. 

The  voices  had  been  very  angry  and  the  quarrel  had  con¬ 
tinued  long  after  he  had  reached  his  room  and  lay  down,  full- 
dressed,  on  his  bed,  drawing  the  heavy  bedclothes  about  him. 

From  the  distance  he  thought  he  heard  a  sound  like  a 
horse’s  whinny.  Throwing  the  covers  aside  he  sprang  from  the 
bed  and  went  over  to  the  little  window  over-looking  the  moun¬ 
tain  pass.  The  moon  was  high,  glistening  whitely  on  the  snow, 
and  he  was  sure  that  in  the  distance  lie  could  see  dark  objects 
moving. 

His  heavy  coat  and  the  muffler  that  his  mother  had  knitted 
for  his  birthday  were  thrown  over  a  small  bag  beside  the  bed. 
Turning  again  to  the  window,  he  could  see  the  dark  objects 
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approaching  and  he  hurriedly  drew  on  his  coat  and  with 
muffler  and  bag  in  hand,  crept  down  the  stairs. 

He  paused  at  a  door  on  the  landing  and  listened.  But  there 
was  no  sound  except  the  deep  breathing  of  his  father.  He  put 
his  hand  on  the,  knob,  as  if  to  enter.  He  knew  his  mother  was 
lying  there,  maybe  awake.  But  he  only  paused  for  a  moment 
and  then  crept  on  until  he  reached  a  small  pantry,  in  the  rear 
of  the  kitchen. 

Only  a  moment  for  the  opening  of  the  window.  He  dropped 
to  the  garden  ground  and  swiftly  made  his  way  to  the  pass, 
where  now  he  conld  see  the  two  dark  objects  waiting — two  fine 
black  horses  on  one  of  which  a  man  sat  astride.  He  leapt  down 
as  Manuel  approached  and  spoke  in  a  whisper :  ‘‘Fasten  your 
coat  and  muffler  and  hold  tight!5'  He  hoisted  the  boy  into  the 
saddle. 

The  horses  were  already  turned  and  headed  the  way  they 
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had  come  and  as  they  rode  away  Manuel  realized  there  was 
little  sound  from  the  hooves  on  the  snow  and  that  the  steeds 
were  not  going  at  their  rapid  pace. 

He  knew  that  his  uncle  was  very  proud  of  his  horseman¬ 
ship.  He  was  a  sea-captain  but  in  his  day  he  had  lived  near 
the  seaport  town  of  San  Vincente  de  la  Barquera  on  the  moun¬ 
tainous  north  coast  of  Spain. 

The  two  black  horses  went  steadily  down  the  icv  mountain- 
way,  with  hardly  a  sound  and  when  at  last,  some  miles  from  the 
home,  liis  uncle  dismounted  and  stooped  to  the  snow-packed 
ground  Manuel  realized  that  the  horses’  shoes  had  been  thickly 
padded,  so  that  they  might  move  soundlessly  on  their  way,  and 
somehow  a  sadness  came  over  him  as  he  thought  of  his  father 
and  mother,  lying  asleep  in  their  beds,  while  lie  went  out  into 
the  night,  perhaps  lmver  to  return. 

When  his  uncle  and  his  father  had  been  boys  together  they 
had  lived  in  the  old  homestead  very  happily,  working  with  their 
parents  and  the  old  family  servants  to  cultivate  the  land  and 
to  maintain  the  home  that  had  been  theirs  for  so  long. 

But  farming  was  difficult  in  this  mountainous  country  and 
when  tales  came  to  them  of  the  wonders  of  the  new  world  the 
younger  brother  had  run  awav  to  sea.  He  had  not  been  heard 
of  for  years.  But  just  the  other  day  he  had  arrived  at  the  sea¬ 
port  town  and  had  made  his  way  to  his  brother’s  house. 
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His  brother  had  welcomed  him  warmly  and  he  had  re- 
mained  for  nearly  a  week,  telling  strange  tales  of  the  new  coun¬ 
try,  with  its,  gold  mines,  its  great  plantations,  its  teeming  cities 
in  which  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world  congregated.  To 
Manuel  the  stories  of  pirates  on  the  high  seas  and  savage  In¬ 
dians  of  the  frontiers  were  most  exciting,  and  he  held  his  breath 
and  his  eyes  widened  in  amazement  at  the  hazardous  adventures 
of  his  uncle. 


And  so  it  came  about  that  one  night  after  his  father  and 
mother  had  gone  to  their  room  he  asked  his  uncle  to  take  him 
with  him  on  liis  next  voyage. 


When  his  uncle  consented  and  broached  the  subject,  his 
father  made  angry  refusal  and  his  uncle  left  the  house  in  a  rage 
against  the  older  man,  who  accused  him  of  enticing  the  boy 
from  home  with  his  weird  tales,  making  harsh  accusations  in 
his  anger. 


But  the  boy  met  his  uncle  at  an  inn  near  the  harbor  and 
together  they  made  plans  for  his  escape  in  the  night. 

His  uncle's  ship  was  to  sail  for  Buenos  Aires  and  its  first 
stop  was  at  a  southern  port,  from  which  they  sailed  to  Madrid, 
the  first  great  town  Manuel  had  ever  visited. 

The  wonders  of  the  city  to  him  were  almost  beyond  belief. 

V!  fc/ 

The  climax  of  their  visit  was  a  bull-fight.  Manuel  was  so  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  spectacle  that  he  was  hardly  aware  of  his  uncle 
who  sat  beside  him.  That  night  they  quarrelled. 

Just  how  the  quarrel  came  about  he  could  hardly  remember 
in  after  years.  One  angry  word  led  to  another  and  one  morn¬ 
ing  Manuel  wakened  to  find  that  his  uncle  had  sailed  away  and 
left  him  stranded  in  Madrid. 

Still  determined  to  get  to  the  new  world,  working  at  what¬ 
ever  he  could  find  to  do,  at  last  he  made  his  way  to  Cadiz. 

He  found  his  opportunity  to  sail  for  America  by  volunteer¬ 
ing  in  the  Spanish  army,  coming  with  his  Majesty’s  troops  to 
this  country. 

He  left  Cadiz  December  15,  1781.  He  was  then  seventeen 
years  old. 

*  -X-  *  *  #  #  *  *  * 


Tn  1781  Great  Britain  had  capitulated  to  Spain,  which  had 
taken  Pensacola  under  the  Spanish  general,  Bernardo  de  Gal¬ 
vez- — Governor  of  the  province  of  Louisiana  and  one  of  the 
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youngest  and  most  brilliant  officers  under  the  Spanish  crown. 

What  of  the  young  Spanish  soldier,  who  came  so  soon  after? 

He  had  all  the  hardiness  of  the  mountain  people  from  whom 
he  had  sprung,  with  clear,  almost  ruddy  complexion,  grey  eyes, 
dark  chestnut  brows  and  hair,  and  made  a  fine  figure  in  his 
uniform  of  the  Spanish  army. 

^  ^  ^  ^  <5 £  4$- 

Owing  to  removal  of  the  Spanish  archives  at  the  change 
of  flags  in  1821,  there  is  little  record  of  the  military  life  of  the 
young  Spaniard  avIio  had  cast  in  his  lot  with  America. 

We  know  that  his  career  was  one  of  honor  and  as  a  citizen 
he  is  referred  to  as  noted  for  “his  fine  practical  sense,  his  in¬ 
stincts  as  a  gentleman,  his  open-heart  ad  generosity  and  spotless 
integrity,” 

He  had  volunteered  for  eight  years.  Under  date  of  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1793,  with  his  resignation  from  the  army  he  was  given 
his  discharge  and  passport  by  Colonel  Francisco  Bouligny  of 
the  Spanish  Army,  Regiment  of  the  Regular  Infantry  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  : 

“Francisco  Bouligny,  Colonel  of  said  reigment,  by  these 
presents,  gives  freedom  to  Manuel  Gonzalez,  2nd  Corporal 
of  the  Seventh  Company.  He  is  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Marie 
del  Valle  Gonzalez,  born  at  San  Vincente  de  la  Barquera  in 
the  province  of  Santandar,  Spain  .  .  . 

“In  order  that  he  be  able  to  pass  have  given  positive 
command  and  request  to  the  governors  of  all  places  and 
justices  (officials)  of  the  cities  and  villages  to  allow  his 
passage,  not  in  any  way  to  impede  him,  not  anyone  to  pre¬ 
vent  him.  On  the  contrary  to  favor  him  and  help  him  if 
necessary.” 

Don  Manuel’s  son,  Major  S.  Z.  Gonzalez,  Avas  Avont  to  say 
that  the  vessel  bringing  the  troops  from  Madrid  to  the  Wav 
World  in  1793  came  direct  to  Pensacola.  The  passport  is  said 
to  have  been  given  by  Colonel  Bouligny  in  Wav  Orleans  at  the 
time  of  the  appointment  of  Don  Gonzalez  as  Indian  Agent  in 
Pensacola.  The  probability  is  that  he  had  service  in  both  cities. 

In  1784  Don  Arturo  O’Will  had  become  governor  of  the 
province  of  West  Florida,  O'Xiell,  Governor  Miro  of  Wav  Or¬ 
leans  and  Alexander  McGillivray,  chief  of  the  Creek  and  Semi¬ 
nole  Indians,  had  entered  into  a  treaty  Avhich  for  many  years 
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helped  to  maintain  peace  under  the  Spanish  crown. 

That  the  British  firm  of  Panton,  Leslie  and  Company  had 
established  friendly  relations  with  the  Spanish  government  and 
Indian  leaders,  was  also  a  contributing  factor  in  that  peaceful 
and  prosperous  period. 

If  West  Florida  was  fortunate  in  the  services  of  McGilliv- 
ray,  the  appointment  of  Don  Manuel  Gonzalez  as  Indian  agent 
at  Pensacola  was  one  of  the  government’s  most  auspicious  acts 
of  that  period. 

Don  Manuel’s  talents  were  such  as  to  peculiarly  fit  him 
for  the  office  which  he  held  under  Governor  Vincente  Folcli,  who 
took  over  in  1796,  and  under  Masot  and  others,  until  the  Amer¬ 
ican  occupation,  when  he  was  again  appointed  under  Duval. 

Don  Manuel  closely  studied  the  Indian  character,  as  well 
as  the  language  in  which  he  became  proficient,  and  in  time  came 
to  understand  the  different  dialects,  making  a  dictionary  of 
these. 

He  would  spend  days  in  the  saddle,  visiting  the  Indian  vil¬ 
lages,  and  as  the  leaders  of  the  tribes  came  to  know  and  trust 
him,  he  went  fearlessly  among  them,  on  their  hunting  grounds, 
and  was  often  in  conference  with  McGillivray  and  other  Indian 
chieftains. 

He  was  already  a  distinguished  man  when  he  married  a 
beautiful  French  girl  who  had  come  to  Pensacola  with  her  fam¬ 
ily  and  a  number  of  friends  who  had  escaped  from  Martinique 
in  the  August  of  1791,  when  the  negroes  rose  in  insurrection 
against  the  whites. 

Marie  Louise  Bonifay  was  16  years  old  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage.  Her  widowed  mother,  Marianne  Bonifay  was  wealthy 
and  had  soon  established  her  family  in  Pensacola,  after  fleeing 
from  Martinique.  “She  was  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  beau¬ 
tiful  characters  and  a  perfect  pattern  of  devoted  wife  and 
mother.  She  ruled  her  home,  her  children  and  her  servants 
with  a  firm  yet  gentle  power.  Cheerful  and  serene,  she  was  also 
very  gay,  decking  the  path  of  duty  with  little  flowers  of  gaiety.” 
So  one  biographer  has  written  of  Mrs.  Manuel  Gonzalez. 

Don  Manuel  seems  to  have  had  a  genius  for  management, 
not  only  in  his  position  as  Indian  agent,  and  as  an  officer  in 
the  Spanish  commissary  department,  but  on  his  large  planta¬ 
tions  and  in  his  own  business  affairs. 
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As  the  years  passed  he  acquired  great  tracts  of  land,  some 
of  these,  grants  from  the  Crown  and  others  by  purchase.  One 
of  these  he  called  Gonzalia,  another,  Vacaria  Baja  (Oakfield), 
and  the  third,  The  Fifteen  Mile  House,  so  named  because  of  its 
distance  from  Pensacola. 

An  old  Pensacola  paper  says  of  his  home :  “His  house  was 
always  open  to  friends  who  enjoyed  with  his  large  family  the 
special  pleasures  of  the  times,  and  to  strangers  visiting  Pen¬ 
sacola  he  extended  that  liberal  hospitality  which  his  fortune 
enabled  him  to  indulge  in.  Scarce  one  of  note  ever  came  to 
Pensacola  without  making  a  stay  of  some  length  with  Don 
Manuel  Gonzalez.” 

He  had  great  wealth,  but  of  him  it  was  said  that  during  his 
long  tenure  of  service  as  Indian  agent  and  commissary  officer 
under  the  Crown,  his  fortune  might  have  amounted  to  millions 
instead  of  thousands,  had  it  not  been — again  to  quote  an  old 
newspaper — “for  his  chivalric  incorruptability  and  the  practice 
of  lifelong  liberality/7 

To  the  home  presided  over  by  lovely  Marie  Louise  and  Don 
Manuel  came  Governor  Vincente  Folch,  with  his  vision  of  a 
new  Pensacola ;  the  Scotch-French-Indian,  McGillivray,  at  first 
just  arrived  from  the  university  at  Edinburgh,  in  broadcloth  and 
fine  linen,  and  later  in  full  regalia  of  an  Indian  Chief. 

Don  Francisco  Maximiliano  de  St.  Maxent,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Governor  Folch,  and  later  assumed  control  of 
Pensacola  as  its  governing  head  and  commander  of  the  Spanish 
troops,  often  was  entertained  in  the  hospitable  home  and  no 
doubt  the  wicked  Maurique,  who  so  loved  luxury  and  was  given 
to  feasting,  was  a  guest. 

William  Panton,  Pensacola  millionaire  merchant  was  often 
welcomed  and  it  is  probable  that  even  Captain  William  Henry 
Percy  and  Lieut. -Colonel  Edward  Nichols  of  the  British  service 
on  their  arrival  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  home,  for  Don 
Manuel  frequently  entertained  in  a  semi-official  way,  and  these 
officers  did  not  show  their  hands  until  some  time  after  their 
arrival. 

We  feel  sure  that  Governor  Masot  was  often  a  guest  and 
must  have  conferred  with  Don  Manuel,  on  the  coming  of  Jack- 
son.  And  did  Governor  Callava,  in  the  tumultuous  days  of 
American  occupation,  that  ended  so  disastrously  for  him,  bring 
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his  troubles  to  the  home,  which  gave  solace  and  aid  to  so  many? 

7  O  e/ 

There  is  an  old  mahogany  table,  long  and  wide,  with  a 
heavy  central  portion  which  supports  the  scarred  legs.  This 
worn  support  bears  the  marks  of  generations  of  men,  women 
and  children  who  have  dined  here. 

Sometimes  when  the  feast  is  at  its  height,  sitting  at  this 
board,  one  seems  to  envision  an  assembly  of  chivalry  and  beauty 
of  days  long  ago.  Seems  to  see  the  straight,  slender  form  and 
arrogant  countenance  of  General  Jackson  and  hear  the  voice 
that  spoke  always  for  freedom ;  to  hear  the  quips  and  anecdotes 
and  maybe  on  occasion,  a  song,  when  Governor  Duval  is  a  guest. 
Or  if  one  listens  well,  the  suave  sentences  of  Governor  John 
Branch,  or  the  polite  phrasing  of  Governor  Eaton,  or  the  direct 
speech  of  George  Walton,  when  as  Secretary  of  Florida  or  act¬ 
ing  governor,  lie  sits  at  this  old  table,  now  battered  and  scarred, 
speaking  eloquently  from  the  historic  past. 

*3v  *35-  *3 £•$£$!* 

The  life  of  Don  Manuel  and  his  family  was  patriaclial,  with 
his  highly  cultivated  lands,  his  fine  horses,  his  many  slaves  and 
his  great  herds.  Ten  thousand  head  of  cattle  were  pastured  on 
his  thousands  of  acres  and  his  herds  were  well  cared  for  and 
the  herdsmen  well  rewarded  for  their  labors,  one  of  the  rules 
of  the  ranch,  where  the  herds  had  each  its  own  head,  being  that 
each  seventh  calf  belonged  to  the  herdsman. 

The  store  is  told  of  an  old  ranchero  who  used  to  come  from 
€  1 

the  ranch  to  the  Gonzalez  home,  bringing  supplies.  He  was 
always  dressed  as  a  ranchero  should  be,  reaching  the  Big  House 
in  gala  garb,  his  clothes  in  perfect  order,  rain  or  shine,  winter 
or  summer. 

One  rainy  day  one  of  the  hands,  curious  about  the  ways  of 
the  old  man,  followed  him  at  a  distance.  The  old  herdsman 
rode  on  into  the  deep  woods  for  a  short  distance,  when  lie 
stopped  liis  steed,  got  down  and  took  off  all  of  his  fine  clothes. 
The  bright  boot's  lie  stuffed  into  his  big  saddle-bags  and  his 
clothes  he  crammed  into  his  huge  sombrero.  Then  back  on  his 
horse  and  away  he  rode,  naked  through  the  woods.  The  negro 
rode  on  at  a  distance  behind  him,  keeping  him  in  sight,  and 
just  before  he  reached  the  clearing,  he  alighted  and  decked 
himself  in  his  fine  ranchero  apparel  and  dashed  through  the 
rain  to  the  house,  spic  and  span,  as  a  ranchero  should  be. 
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In  his  journeys  about  the  province,  Don  Manuel  could  not 
always  follow  the  Indian  trails.  Some  of  his  visits  carried  him 
into  the  forests  along  rough  ways  and  through  rocky  streams, 
so  that  he  needed  sure-footed  beasts.  As  his  wealth  grew  his 
stud  grew  and  his  love  of  horses  increased  as  he  raised  his  own 
fleet-footed  steeds. 

The  people  of  Pensacola  did  not  lack  for  entertainment  and 
the  mode  of  life  was  very  lavish.  Their  furniture  and  their 
fashions  came  from  New  Orleans  or  Vera  Cruz.  The  presence 
of  officers  stationed  here  and  visits  of  Spanish,  French  and 
British  naval  vessels,  gave  to  society  gaiety  and  distinction. 
During  the  days  of  Spanish  occupation,  theatres  furnished  en¬ 
tertainment,  there  was  music  and  dancing,  visiting  and  dining. 


But  most  of  all,  perhaps,  guests  of  Don  Manuel  enjoyed  the 
races. 

Don  Manuel  had  his  own  private  race-course,  where  he 
matched  his  steeds  against  each  other  and  against  those  of  his 
guests.  Of  him  one  of  his  biographers  says  that  “he  had  a  stable 
of  fine  horses  and  a  private  race  course  where  he  and  his  friends 
had  their  derbies,  but  it  is  said  that  he  did  not  bet.” 

This  is  polite,  perhaps,  but  hardly  credible.  It  is  doubtful 
that  one  who  had  taken  so  many  hurdles  with  such  success  and 
enjoyment,  would  forego  the  excitement  of  chance  afforded  by 
the  Sport  of  Kings. 

*  #  *  *  *  *  *  # 


McGillivray  was  dead  and  buried  in  William  Panton’s  gar¬ 
den  and  the  Indians  missed  their  leader.  A  lean  red  head  with 
a  fiery  temper  and  a  hatred  of  the  red  man  in  his  heart,  was 
winning  victories  over  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  and  the  name 
of  Jackson  was  one  to  strike  terror  into  the  soul  of  Tecumseh 
3i  inis  elf. 


It  was  Tecumseh,  the  great  Shawnee  Chief,  who  had  gone 
among  the  tribes  and  had  spoken  at  their  assemblies,  urging 
war  against  the  Americans.  The  British  were  their  friends,  he 
told  them.  And  was  lie  not  the  true  prophet? 

So  from  all  parts  of  the  Creek  country  they  had  hurried  to 
Pensacola,  while  the  Spanish  rulers  shut  their  eyes  and  the 
British  supplied  them  with  aims  and  ammunition,  put  many 
of  them  into  British  uniforms,  drilled  them  on  Palafox  and 
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Government  streets,  and  offered  a  bounty  of  five  dollars  for 
every  American  scalp. 

In  September,  1813,  a  great  comet  appeared  in  the  heavens. 
The  Great  Spirit  had  spoken.  Tecumseh  read  the  message  to 
the  Indians.  When  he  left  Florida  for  Detroit  to  confer  with 
the  British  leaders,  he  prophesied :  “When  I  reach  Detroit  and 
stamp  my  foot,  the  earth  will  tremble  and  rock.”  And  it  was 
at  the  time  of  his  journey’s  end  that  an  earthquake  was  felt 
through  the  Greek  country. 

Converts  flocked  to  him  and  to  each  he  gave  the  Red  Stick 
of  war.  The  Red  Sticks  had  no  trouble  getting  supplies  from 
the  British. 

Then  came  Fort  Mims.  After  that  fearful  massacre,  In¬ 
dians  poured  into  Pensacola  with  scalps  of  men,  women  and 
children  on  their  red  sticks,  and  for  their  bounties  the  British 
paid  them  in  coin  of  the  realm. 

Thus  emboldened,  the  British  sent  a  fleet  to  Pensacola,  long 
since  lost  to  any  sense  of  neutrality  under  the  wicked  rule  of 
Maurique,  fat  and  gluttonous,  with  one  hand  stretched  in  amity 
to  the  pirates  and  smugglers  who  infested  the  coast  and  the 
other  to  the  Indians  who  were  mad  with  blood. 

The  Creeks  had  come  to  fear  the  red  headed  fire-eater  from 
Tennessee  but  with  the  British  back  of  them  and  a  haven  at 
Pensacola,  many  of  the  Creeks  refused  to  bring  themselves  with¬ 
in  the  terms  of  the  treaty  that  Jackson  had  made  with  them 
at  Horse-Shoe  Bend — the  Indian's  Holy  Ground. 

So  Jackson  marched  on  Pensacola. 

*  *  *  -35-  45-  *  *  -X- 

Don  Manuel  was  not  happy.  His  heart  was  heavy  at  times. 
Thoughtful  people  of  Pensacola  who  had  lived  so  peacefully 
among  themselves  looked  with  disapproval  on  the  leaders  avIio 
were  giving  the  British  license  to  aid  in  war  against  the  Amer¬ 
icans. 

Don  Manuel  was  in  his  garden  at  Vacaria  Baja,  when 
Jackson  rode  up,  accompanied  by  members  of  liis  staff  and  an 
interpreter.  The  family  had  been  at  the  ranch  for  some  months 
and  one  of  his  sons,  Celestino,  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  was 
with  his  father. 
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Jackson,  through  the  interpreter,  made  it  known  that  he 
wanted  the  Don  or  his  son  to  guide  him  to  Barrancas.  Don 
Manuel’s  eyes  flashed  but  he  spoke  with  the  dignity  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  him:  “General,  my  life  and  my  property  are  in  your 
power.  You  can  take  berth.  But  my  honor  is  in  my  own  keep¬ 
ing.  As  for  my  son,  I  would  rather  plunge  a  sword  into  his 
heart  than  see  him  traitor  to  Ms  King.’’ 

Jackson  alighted  from  his  horse  and  held  out  his  hand. 
“Sir,”  he  said,  “I  honor  a  biave  man.”  With  that  hand-clasp 
began  a  friendship  between  the  courageous  Spaniard  and  Old 
Hickory  that  ended  only  in  death. 

When  Jackson  returned  *to  Pensacola  in  1818,  to  finish 
what  lie  had  so  well  begun  on  his  first  invasion,  he  and  Don 
Manuel  renewed  their  friendship  and  he  was  a  guest  in  Don 
Manuel’s  home  and  later  in  1821  made  the  Fifteen  Mile  House 
his  headquarters. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  «■«■* 

The  first  territorial  council  which  met  in  Pensacola,  was 
called  for  July  lb,  1822,  but  when  the  day  arrived  the  East 
Florida  members  had  not  reache  1  Pensacola  and  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  until  July  IT,  when,  still  lacking  a  quorum, 
adjournment  was  made  until  July  27,  when  the  council  was 
organized. 

This  was  a  fateful  and  tragic  period.  Yellow  fever  struck. 

By  the  time  the  East  Florida  delegates  had  reached  Pen¬ 
sacola  the  seeds  of  pestilence  were  widely  sown  and  before  the 
council  could  make  headway  in  its  business,  the  people  of  Pen¬ 
sacola  were  fleeing  from  the  town. 

Don  Manuel  threw  open  his  home,  and  at  the  Fifteen  Mile 
House,  under  Governor  Duval,  the  first  statutes  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Florida,  United  States  of  America,  were  enacted. 

September  14,  1822,  Don  Manuel  was  given  a  commission 
in  the  United  States  army,  as  Quartermaster  General. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  he  lived  under  the  American  colors 
and  gave  to  the  country  of  his  adoption  loyalty  and  at  last  a 
love  that  healed  the  wounds  that  were  his  at  the  disintegration 
of  his  government. 
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At  first,  when  he  saw  his  companions  in  civil  service  and 
in  arms  making  ready  to  sail  away,  he  had  some  thought  of 
going  to  Cuba,  but  his  wife  dissuaded  him,  urging  him  to  re¬ 
main  here  where  he  had  established  his  Lome  and  reared  his 
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children.  He  never  regretted  this,  for  the  new  government 
recognized  the  same  qualities  that  had  given  him  honor  under 
1  lie  old. 

He  died  in  1839,  in  his  seventy-second  year. 

Xo  stately  monument  marks  his  grave. 

But  he  needs  no  great  monument.  His  long  life  speaks  for 
him — in  the  words  of  Governor  Duval,  “because  of  special  trust 
and  confidence  in  his  valor,  patriotism,  fidelity  and  abilities. 


CHILDREN  OF  DON  GONZALEZ 

Oelestino,  born  in  1797,  married  Pauline  Graupere,  July 
3,  1825.  She  was  born  June  7,  1800  in  New  Orleans,  La.  Sir1 
died  in  Pensacola  March  29,  1896.  He  died  July  23,  1844; 
Eulalee  Christian,  born  July  24,  1799;  married  Peter  Yniestra 
June  29,  1816.  He  was  born  in  Spain  Jan.  2,  1793.  Died  in 
Pensacola,  1865.  Mrs.  Yniestra  died  October  18,  1868 ;  Virginia, 
born  1802.  Married  Victor  Bilard,  December  23,  1833;  Joseph, 
born  1804.  He  married  Miss  Josephine  Lauellette,  December 
29,  1827 ;  Merced,  born  1807,  married  George  Brent,  September 
23,  1825.  Brent  having  died  shortly  after  their  marriage,  Mrs. 
Brent  married  Arthur  \Y.  Thornton,  December  10,  1826;  on  his 
death  she  married  Anthony  Kiera.  Peter,  born  April  29,  1810, 
married  Miss  Gilda  Bonifay,  1833.  She  was  born  September  1, 
1816.  She  died  November  21,  1881.  He  died  March  12,  1881; 
James  was  born  in  1813.  He  married  Miss  Patroneli  De  La  Rua 
December  19,  1834.  She  was  born  1815  and  died  August  12, 
1851;  Samuel  Zacharias  Gonzalez  was  born  November  5,  1817. 
He  married  Miss  Harriet  A.  Ely.  He  died  March  6,  1907.  She 
died  February  14,  1916;  Irene  Gonzalez,  born  1820,  married 
Leoeardio  Bonifay  November  18,  1834 ;  Mary  Louisa  Georgianna, 
was  born  1823.  Married  William  Reynolds,  January  20,  1847. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  a  second  Merced  Gonzalez, 
daughter  of  Celestino  Gonzalez  and  Pauline  Graupere,  also  mar¬ 
ried  a  Brent — Lieutenant  Thomas  W.  Brent,  U.  S.  N.,  in  1841. 
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THE  STRICKEN  CITY 


With  the  coming  of  Jackson  Pensacola  had  attracted  thou¬ 
sands  of  Americans  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  by  the 
time  the  territorial  council  was  formed  Pensacola  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  “boom.” 

X.  M.  Ludlow,  actor-manager  who  had  come  to  Pensacola 
to  establish  a  theatre  and  found  unwelcome  competition  ex¬ 
pressed  a  popular  view  of  the  city — :  “Pensacola  was  supposed 
to  be  the  El  Dorado  of  the  United  States,  a  point  at  which  for¬ 
tunes  could  be  picked  up  in  two  or  three  years  .  .  .  The  descrip¬ 
tion  that  was  sent  abroad  of  its  grand  bay,  its  unrivalled  har¬ 
bor,  and  its  beautiful  site  for  a  city,  was  imbuing  people  with 
the  most  extravagant  notions  of  its  sudden  importance.’7 

The  town  had  more  than  trebled  in  population  within  a 
short  time,  all  the  newcomers  intent  on  getting  rich  in  a  hurry. 

In  a  yellowed  copy  of  the  Statesman  and  Advertiser  for 
the  Country,  December  16,  1822,  appear  two  letters  telling  of 
the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Pensacola.  This  newspaper  was 
published  by  Carter  and  Prentiss,  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
with  offices  at  the  Tontine  Coffee  House  in  Xew  York. 

An  officer  writing  from  Pensacola  under  date  of  November 
9,  says:  “Death  has  stalked  triumphantly  throughout  this  city 
— and  carried  off  all  that  was  virtuous,  beautiful,  young,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  useful.  Bronaugli,  Elliott  and  Dinkins  were  among 
the  earliest  victims:  the  latter  lost  his  wife,  aunt,  brother-in- 
law  and  cousin,  in  the  space  of  one  short  month.”  Dinkins  was 
in  command  of  the  four  companies  of  infantry  of  the  American 
line  sent  by  General  Jackson  to  take  possession  of  Barrancas 
on  surrender  of  the  Spanish. 

Dr.  Janies  Bronaugli,  was  Jackson’s  military  surgeon,  and 
at  the  time  he  was  stricken  was  president  of  the  Legislative  ter¬ 
ritorial  council.  Elliott  also  was  an  officer  in  the  American 
Army. 

The  letter  continues:  “The  fate  of  our  regiment  (the 
fourth  infantry)  has  been  fortunate,  before  and  since  we  left 
the  city.  Of  the  forty  soldiers  attacked  only  10  died.  The 
troops  here  at  present  are  in  perfect  health.  We  occupy  the 
around*  of  the  old  General  Galvez  encampment,  a  most  delight- 
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ful  situation,  truly,  and  possessing-  every  advantage  which  an 
encampment  in  this  climate  can  claim.'’ 

Ralph  Barber,  a  New  York  merchant,  writing  under  date 
of  September,  1822,  fills  more  than  two  columns  with  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  fever: 

“On  the  15th  of  July  last  I  arrived  here  from  sea  and 
took  lodging  in  a  boarding-house  situate  on  the  Bay,  only  211 
feet  from  the  salt  water — a  new  house,  large,  cean  and  airy  .  .  . 
The  town  was  never  more  beautiful  nor  the  garrison. 

“On  the  20th  (of  July)  there  came  in  a  schooner  from 
Havana,  after  a  very  long  passage,  laden  entirely  with  fruit, 
plantains,  pines,  oranges,  etc.,  etc.,  all  packed  together  in  bulk 
in  the  hold — the  hatches  over  which  had  not  been  raised  during 
the  passage  of  about  forty  days,  she  having  been  retarded  by 
contrary  winds  and  calms. 

“On  her  passage  she  lost  two  of  her  crew  with  yellow  fever. 
This  circumstance  as  well  as  the  nature  of  her  cargo,  were  not 
represented  to  the  health  officers  at  the  quarantine  (Barrancas) 
on  her  arrival  and  examination ;  she  was  therefore  permitted  to 
come  directly  to  town. 

“She  anchored  as  near  shore  as  the  water  would  permit, 
say  200  yards  off  from  the  nearest  house,  and  immediately 
opened  hatches  and  proceeded  to  discharge.  Nearly  all  of  the 
fruit  was  found  in  a  high  state  of  putrefactive  fermentation, 
especially  the  pines  and  plantains.  However,  as  there  remained 
some  sound  fruit,  it  was  all  landed  upon  the  beach  in  front  of 
the  market,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  nearly  all  of  the 
inhabitants  resorted  daily  for  marketing  and  business.  Here 
the  whole  cargo,  perhaps  25  tons  in  bulk,  was  over  hauled  and 
spread  about  the  shore,  and  what  little  fruit  remained  was  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  putrid  mass  and  sold  in  the  market. ’’ 

This  putrefying  fruit  gave  out  a  terrible  stink  for  seven 
or  eight  days,  until  sun-dried.  Eight  days  after  the  fruit  was 
unloaded  the  fever  struck.  From  July  25  to  September  .*»(),  the 
fever  raged  and  until  frost  there  were  sporadic  cases. 

Barber  says:  “All  public  offices  were  closed.  The  legis¬ 
lature  of  the  territory  moved  out  into  the  pine  woods,  about  15 
miles  distant;  the  garrison  also  marched  out  and  encamped 
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iii  the  woods  and  the  inhabitants  fled  in  all  directions  as  far 
from  town  as  they  could  go,  and  also  encamped  on  the  island 
and  in  the  woods.  Every  description  of  vessel  and  boat  left 
the  harbor,  so  that  no  one  could  fly  by  sea. 

“The  physicians  and  lawyers,  generally,  were  among  the 
first  victims’^  !).  He  adds  that  other  gentlemen  in  large  num¬ 
bers  were  prey  to  the  fever,  which  was  less  virulent  in  its  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  laboring  classes.  Barber  himself  had  a  bad  case 
of  the  fever. 

Of  fever-victims  Barber  gives  in  figures,  100  American, 
English  and  Irish;  100  Spanish  and  French;  50  negroes  and  30 
Indians. 

Only  about  400  persons  remained  in  the  town  during  the 
epidemic. 

•***  -X-  *  *  *  *  * 

MARIANNE  OF  MARTINIQUE 

She  stood  in  the  little  cove  with  her  children  huddled  about 
her.  It  was  after  midnight  and  she  could  barely  see  the  boats 
that  were  approaching  over  the  black  water. 

One  of  the  children  whimpered  and  she  leaned  over  to  quiet 
him.  There  Avere  other  mothers  and  other  children  waiting 
there  in  the  darkness  for  the  men  who  Avere  coming  over  the 
water  with  the  boats  to  take  them  out  to  the  ship  on  which 
they  were  to  seek  safety. 

Was  she  dreaming  or  was  it  true  that  she,  so  long  secure, 
Avas  fleeing  for  her  life?  Setting  out  to  seek  safety  in  a  strange 
land? 

She  had  lived  sheltered  and  quiet  for  so  long.  Even  after 
her  husband’s  death,  the  great  plantation  had  seemed  almost 
to  run  itself,  for  the  overseer  had  been  in  charge  for  years  and 
there  were  many  slaves  to  do  his  bidding. 

Could  it  be  that  only  yesterday  she  Avas  young  and  free 
from  care?  Or  had  she  been?  Did  she  imagine  noAV  that  she 
had  felt  menace  in  the  air?  Remembering,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  had  noticed  differences  for  days.  A  sullenness  in  the 
house-servants.  A  brooding  in  the  overseer.  But  most  of  the 
servants  had  been  with  her  since  her  childhood  and  had  served 
her  parents  before  she  Avas  born  .  She  had  trusted  them. 

The  hoots  were  coming  nearer  and  she  could  just  discern 
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the  men  laboring  at  the  oars  out  on  the  black  water. 

Her  father  had  bought  a  plantation  when  she  was  a  little 
child.  Marianne  Bonifay  was  born  in  Nancy,  France,  in  1764. 
During  her  young  girlhood  her  parents  moved  to  Martinique 
where  her  father  had  bought  the  great  sugar  plantation  and 
acquired  many  slaves. 

She  had  married  when  very  young  and  on  her  husband’s 
death  had  gone  with  her  children  to  make  her  home  with  her 
parents.  After  their  death  as  their  only  heir  she  had  taken  over- 
control.  This  had  not  been  difficult  for  she  had  good  friends 
and  the  machinery  of  the  plantation  had  always  run  smoothly. 

The  boat  had  almost  reached  the  beach  where  they  waited. 

She  had  felt  cold  and  numbed  with  grief  but  now  the  tears 
came,  as  she  knew  that  she  and  her  children  would  soon  leave 
the  island  home,  never  to  return. 

How  far  away  yesterday  morning  seemed.  She  had  been 
sitting  in  her  little  morningroom,  doing  some  of  the  fine  needle¬ 
work  the  nuns  had  taught  her  in  the  convent  where  she  had 
learned  so  much  that  books  did  not  teach.  Though  the  sister- 
had  been  very  strict,  too,  about  the  books. 

She  had  looked  up  as  the  colored  maid  had  entered.  The 
girl  closed  the  door  and  came  quickly  to  her,  sobbing. 

She  would  never  forget  the  girl’s  terror-stricken  face,  as 
she  told  her  that  she  must  take  her  children  and  flee  for  her 
life. 

In  the  darkness  she  shivered  and  drew  the  whimpering  child 
closer,  hushing  him,  What  of  the  women  and  children  and  men, 
who  had  not  been  warned? 

The  boats  toere  close  at  hand. 

Marianne  and  her  brood  of  five  children  waded  into  the 
black  water  to  clamber  into  the  boat  that  was  to  take  them  to 
the  ship,  waiting  to  sail  away  to  North  America  and  safety. 

So  Marianne  Bonifay  and  her  children  escaped  massacre  on 
that  August  night  in  1791  when  the  negroes  on  the  plantations 
i-ose  in  revolt,  killing  men,  women  and  children  in  one  of  the 
bloodiest  massacres  of  history. 

Marianne  Bonifay  mut  have  been  a  woman  of  ability  as 

well  as  wealth.  She  was  fortunate,  too,  in  the  friends  who  es- 
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eaped  with  her  from  the  terrors  of  that  August  night. 

They  did  not  remain  in  New  Orleans,  to  which  the  ship 

carried  its  cargo  of  refugees,  but  soon  came  on  to  Pensacola, 
where  many  French  were  settling. 

Only  a  few  years  before  the  gallant  young  Galvez  had  won 
West  Florida  back  from  the  British,  and  the  Spanish  province 
was  welcoming  the  French  to  its  shores. 

Marianne  had  good  friends  in  Martinique  and  after  the 
insurrection  had  been  quelled  she  was  able  to  secure  much  of 
her  wealth,  to  be  transferred  to  this  country. 

During  the  years  of  British  occupation,  under  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Lieut. -Governor  Montfort  Browne,  the  home  gov¬ 
ernment  had  sponsored  a  colony  of  French  Huguenots  and  had 
established  a  town,  north-east  of  Pensacola,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Escambia  river,  known  as  Campbell  Town. 

Long  since  the  little  town  had  been  abandoned  but  Marianne 
saw  in  the  location  rich  possibilities  for  a  home  for  herself  and 
her  children.  She  acquired  large  tracts  of  land  here  and  in 
other  sections  near  Pensacola  as  well  as  in  the  city. 

Where  Marianne  settled  with  her  children  there  were  aban¬ 
doned  rice  fields  and  neglected  orange  groves.  Here  she  built 
her  home  and  here  she  and  her  children  lived  happily  and  her 
boys  and  girls  went  from  home  to  become  identified  with  Pen¬ 
sacola  under  the  Spanish  crown  and  to  marry  into  families 
prominent  in  the  territory,  and  the  wealth  and  influence  of 
herself  and  her  family  were  important  factors  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  citv. 

%j 

The  eldest  daughter,  Marie  Louise  Bonifay,  married  Don 
Manuel  Gonzalez,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  that 
time.  Josephine  Bonifay  married  Dr.  Thomas  Posse  de  Rioboo, 
prominent  Spanish  physician  of  that  period.  Margaretta  mar¬ 
ried  Colonel  Juan  de  la  Rua,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  army 
and  a  leader  in  the  councils  of  the  territory  of  Florida  when 
Pensacola  came  under  American  rule.  The  oldest  child,  Joseph, 
married  Dolores  Gonzalez;  Manuel  married  Genovella  Teresa 
Yniestra,  daughter  of  Peter  Yniestra  who  came  to  this  country 
from  Spain  as  a  child  with  his  father,  who  was  an  officer  in 
the  Spanish  army. 
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After  Marianne  had  made  her  home  in  Pensacola  for  a  short 
time  she  married  again.  Her  husband  was  Charles  Lavalle. 
They  had  five  children,  Josephine,  Margaretta,  Julian,  Charles 
and  Andrew. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Manuel,  youngest  son  of  Marianne,  with  his  wife  and  fam¬ 
ily  of  twelve  children,  lived  in  the  old  home  at  Campbell  Town, 
which  Marianne  had  built  so  well  and  furnished  so  beautifully. 
Many  great  oaks  surrounded  the  place  and  there  was  a  grove 
of  five  hundred  orange  trees,  filling  the  air  with  fragrance  in 
the  Spring  and  bearing  gifts  of  golden  fruit  in  the  season. 

The  home  became  a  show-place  of  Pensacola.  There  were 
plenty  of  slaves  to  care  for  the  grounds  and  schooners  from  New 
Orleans  and  Cuba  brought  supplies  and  furnishings — the  best 
that  Paris  and  Havana  could  offer. 

General  Andrew  Jackson,  who  was  a  close  friend  of  Colonel 
Juan  de  la  Rua,  had  heard  much  about  the  beautiful  place  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  visit  it.  He  had  often  been  a  guest  of  de  la 
Rua,  who  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Manuel. 

Manuel  Bonifay  was  very  proud  of  the  home  and  invited 
General  and  Mrs.  Jackson,  with  members  of  the  general’s  staff, 
to  dinner,  as  the  guest  of  himself  and  de  la  Rua. 

The  story  goes  that  Mrs.  Bonifay  had  soup  as  her  first 
course.  The  kitchen,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  days, 
was  far  from  the  house,  and  the  soup  was  placed  in  a  huge 
tureen,  from  which  it  was  served,  at  the  table. 

Mrs.  Jackson  entertained  much  herself,  for  to  The  Hermit¬ 
age,  the  great  of  the  world  found  their  way,  but  in  those  days  it 
was  not  a  general  custom  to  serve  dinner  in  courses,  so  Mrs. 
Jackson,  seeing  only  the  soup,  had  a  second  helping. 

Then  the  various  courses  were  served,  one  after  another, 
delectable  Spanish  and  French  dishes.  Mrs.  Jackson  ate  witli 
relish  through  each  course  until  she  came  to  the  dessert.  But 
this  she  had  to  forego.  But  the  soup  was  delicious! 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

There  is  little  remaining  of  the  old  home  at  Campbell  Town 
today.  Some  old  trees  that  sheltered  Marianne  and  her  chil- 
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dren  are  still  standing  and  a  battered  brick,  here  and  there,  is 
reminder  of  the  brick-yard  that  was  on  the  property  at  one  time. 

CHILDREN  OF  MARIANNE  BONIFAY 

Joseph  Bonifay,  born  177b;  Marie  Bonifay,  born  1781; 
Josephine  Bonifay,  born  1783;  Margaretta  Bonifay,  born  1785  ; 
Manuel  Bonifay,  born  1787. 

Joseph  Bonifay  married  Dolores  Gonzalez;  Marie  Bonifay 
married  Don  Manuel  Gonzalez;  Josephine  Bonifay  married  Dr. 
Thomas  P.  de  Rioboo;  Margaretta  Bonifay  married  Don  Juan 
de  la  Rua;  Manuel  Bonifay  married  Genovella  Teresa  Yniestra. 

Marianne  Bonifay’s  second  husband  was  Charles  Lavalle  of 
Pensacola.  They  had  five  children:  Josephine  Lavalle,  married 
Joseph  Riera,  July  25,  1831;  Margaretta  Lavalle,  married  Dr. 
McPherson;  Julian  Lavalle,  married  Benito  Pose,  March  11, 
182G;  Charles  Lavalle,  unmarried,  and  Adrew  Lavalle,  un¬ 
married. 

*  *  *  -K-  #  * 

THE  COLONEL  OF  EL  PUNTA  DEL  DIABLE 

The  old  oak  stands  today  as  it  has  stood  staunchly  through 
the  years  and  many  tales  it  could  tell  of  pirate  coves,  of  treas¬ 
ure  found  and  treasure  lost;  of  men  marching;  of  Spanish  ad¬ 
venturers  and  doughty  buccaneers.  Of  Jackson,  the  general  and 
Jackson  the  governor.  And  of  Juan  de  la  Rua,  the  Spanish 
colonel  who  owned  the  land  from  which  the  great  live  oak  has 
looked  out  upon  an  ever-changing  world,  through  more  than  a 
century  of  time. 

An  old  note  says:  “Don  Juan  de  la  Rua,  a  colonel  in  the 
Spanish  army,  bought  a  home,  which  he  called  El  Punta  del 
Diable.’’  (This  Devil’s  Point  is  now  Gull  Point.) 

Under  the  old  oak  at  El  Punta  del  Diable,  General  Jackson 
presided  over  the  first  assembly  of  Florida  under  the  United 
States  government.  Colonel  de  la  Rua  not  only  Avas  host  for 
this  meeting  but  was  a  member  of  this  assembly.  He  was  to 
become  a  close  friend  of  General  Jackson  and  later  under  the 
administration  of  Governor  William  Pope  Duval,  a  member  of 
the  territorial  legislative  council. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

When  in  1791  the  negro  slaves  of  Martinique  rose  against 
the  whites,*  among  those  who  fled  to  escape  the  massacre  were 
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Francisco  de  la  Rua,  his  wife  and  two  little  sons.  Joseph,  the 
eldest  child,  was  about  three  and  the  youngest,  Juan,  was  a  babe 
in  arms. 

Francisco,  who  was  named  for  his  Spanish  father,  was  the 
son  of  a  nobleman  of  Madrid  who  had  married  into  a  prominent 
family  of  Spain  and  under  the  crown  held  an  administrative 
position  identical  to  that  of  our  secretary  of  the  navy. 

Francisco,  Jr.,  was  the  youngest  of  three  sons,  and  had  left 
Spain  in  early  manhood  for  Martinique  where  many  Spanish 
and  French  were  engaged  in  the  development  of  great  planta¬ 
tions,  for  growing  sugar  cane,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco  and  indigo, 
which  were  money  crops  of  the  time. 

There  was  much  wealth  pouring  into  Spain  and  France 
from  these  sources  and  Francisco  de  la  Rua  was  well  established 
by  the  time  he  left  Martinique  and  lie  and  his  wife,  (Josefa 
Falcon),  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Spanish  planter,  were  able  to 
salvage  much  of  their  wealth  for  a  new  start  in  a  new  world. 

The  de  la  Ruas  escaped  from  Martinique  at  the  same  time 
the  widowed  Marianne  Bonifay  and  her  five  children  fled  with 
other  refugees.  After  a  short  stay  in  New  Orleans,  the  de  la 
Rua  and  Bonifay  families  came  on  to  Pensacola  and  their  abili¬ 
ties  and  wealth  became  important  factors  in  building  Spanish 
Pensacola  and  on  through  territorial  days,  into  statehood. 

While  Francisco  de  la  Rua  had  large  holdings  in  Martini- 
tine,  by  profession  he  was  a  physician  and  held  the  position  of 
medical  officer  in  the  Spanish  army. 

***  *  *  * 

The  de  la  Ruas  owned  great  tracts  of  land  and  many  slaves. 

Among  old  records  relating  to  the  family,  are  found  two  of 
Josefa  Falcon  de  la  Rua,  mother  of  Colonel  de  la  Rua,  relative 
to  the  freedom  granted  two  of  her  slaves. 

One  of  these  is  dated  August  19,  1833,  reciting  that  for  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  a  mulatto  slave,  Susanne,  is  “freely 
and  absolutely  free’’  and  “is  enfranchised  and  renounced  and 
redeemed  from  slavery  and  forever  set  free  .  .  .  subject  to  no 
labor,  service  or  servitude  for  the  benefit  or  profit  of  the  said 
Josefa  Falcon  de  la  Rua. 

In  183G  we  find  another  deed  setting  free  Cornelia  Rami¬ 
rez.  The  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  is  paid  for  her  freedom  by 
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Salvador  Ramirez.  It  is  recited  in  the  old  paper  that  Cornelia 
is  a  child,  daughter  of  Susanne. 

-55--35--K- 

An  old  document  is  signed  by  Josef  a  de  la  Rua  June  8,  1837, 
conveying  property  to  her  children,  in  which  it  is  made  clear 
that  “it  is  the  true  intent  and  meaning  to  reserve  the  right  of 
possession  and  the  entire  control  of  the  premises  herein  de¬ 
scribed,  and  hereby  conveyed,”  during  her  life. 

The  deed  of  conveyance  reads :  “For  and  in  consideration  of 
the  natural  love  and  affection  which  I  bear  to  my  children, 

7 

Francisco,  Antonia  Caro,  Mrs.  Joaquina  Sierra,  Isabella  Bon- 
ifay,  and  Petroneli  Gonzalez,  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar  is 
granted,  bargained,  sold  and  conveyed”  ...  lot  No.  274 — 80  feet 
front  on  Intendeneia  street  by  120  feet  in  depth,  of  what  was 
known  as  “the  plaza.” 

Her  son,  Francisco,  mentioned  in  this  conveyance,  was  not 
Then  married.  He  married  Emelia  Bonifay  in  1840. 

In  the  early  records  of  Pensacola  we  find  that  the  city  was 
laid  out  in  such  a  way  that  no  portion  of  the  Plaza  or  any  other 
part  of  the  public  domain  stretching  from  Pensacola  bay  to 
Intendeneia  street  and  from  Palafox  to  Alcaniz,  might  be  sold 
for  private  purposes. 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Vincente  Folch, 
(1796-1809)  for  the  first  time  it  was  planned  to  sell  off  lots  in 
this  public  property.  But  the  crown  put  an  end  to  this  project 
at  the  time. 

In  an  old  Spanish  map  it  is  learned  that  “the  western 
square  that  before  was  called  Ferdinando  the  7th,  is  given  the 
name  of  Constitution  Square,  as  per  decree  of  the  Extraordinary 
General  Courts  on  the  14th  of  August,  1812. 

“The  eastern  square  that  before  was  known  as  Plaza  de 
Seville  has  been  given  the  name  of  Square  Ferdinand  the  7th.” 

At  this  time  the  government  evidently,  from  the  translation, 
was  evolving  a  program  which  would  insure  sufficient  ground 
for  public  buildings  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  possible  to 
place  some  of  this  public  land  on  the  market. 

This  old  Spanish  map  was  reproduced  by  the  United  States 
authorities  in  1822. 

Land -booms  were  known  in  Pensacola  in  the  latter  days  of 
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the  Folcli  administration  in  1812,  in  1822  and  in  1835.  The 
name  of  the  Square,  fronting  on  Palafox  and  Intendencia,  if  ever- 
changed  from  Ferdinand  to  Constitution,  had  been  changed 
back  again  to  Ferdinand  by  1835,  when  the  establishment  of  the 
Bank  of  Pensacola  and  the  launching  of  a  railroad  project 
caused  land  values  to  increase  sometimes  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent. 

Mrs.  Josef  a  Falcon  de  la  Rua’s  property,  80  by  120  feet, 
at  such  a  location  was  very  valuable.  Her  purchase  may  have 
been  under  one  of  the  early  Spanish  governors  succeeding  Folcli, 
or  after  the  United  States  government  took  over.  In  either 

event,  lots  in  such  a  location  were  a  valuable  bequest  indeed. 

*  *  *  *  *  *• 

Juan  de  la  Rua  was  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  married 
Margaretta  Bonifay,  daughter  of  Marianne  Bonifay,  and  thirty- 
two  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  of  the 
territory  of  Florida.  He  must  have  been  in  his  early  twenties 
when  he  received  his  commission  in  the  Spanish  army  for  he 
was  a  Colonel  at  Barrancas  when  Jackson  occupied  Pensacola. 

Jackson  returned  to  Tennessee  in  October,  1821,  and  until 
the  appointment  of  Duval  as  governor,  Jackson’s  Secretary  of 
State,  George  Walton  II,  was  acting  governor. 

On  March  3rd,  1822,  Congress  established  the  territory  of 
Florida  with  William  Pope  Duval  of  Kentucky  as  the  first 
governor,  and  Pensacola  as  the  capital  of  the  territory. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  legislative  council  was  to  have 
been  held  on  Monday,  June  10,  but  it  was  not  until  July  22nd 
that  ‘the  council  was  able  to  convene,  owing  to  delay  of  East 
Florida  delegates. 

The  journey  from  St.  Augustine,  which  consumed  nearly 
two  months,  brought  death  to  one  of  the  party,  Thomas  Lytle, 
who  perished  in  a  storm  off  the  Florida  coast,  while  en  route 
to  the  meeting.  Colonel  de  la  Rua  was  appointed  to  take  his 
place.  He  was  also  elected  as  a  member  of  the  council  in  1824 
and  1825. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  dangers  of  the  journey  from  St.  Augustine  to  Pensacola 
were  well  known.  The  hazardous  way  through  the  forest  was 
without  defined  roads  and  was  menaced  by  savages  and  made 
miserable  by  the  lesser  but  harassing  evil  of  hordes  of  mosquitoes 
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infesting  tlie  jungles.  And  even  on  horseback  the  journey  re- 
quired  at  least  three  weeks. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Florida  delegates  decided 
to  make  the  trip  by  water.  The  main  party  which  set  out  on 
May  30,  headed  into  a  heavy  gale  which  she  rode  out,  but  on 
reaching  Pensacola  the  boat  was  unable  to  enter  because  of  the 
storm  and  was  obliged  to  lay  to.  On  the  morning  of  July  7th 
she  shipped  a  heavy  sea  and  was  badly  damaged.  At  last,  hav¬ 
ing  been  driven  by  the  gale,  the  crew  and  passengers  clinging  to 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  she  was  beached  at  Ship  Island,  on  the 
Mississippi  Coast.  All  were  saved.  The  only  member  of  the 
delegation  lost  on  the  way  was  Lytle,  who  engaged  passage  from 
St.  Augustine  on  a  boat  specially  chartered  by  him,  which  ran 
into  a  storm — probably  the  same  which  the  other  boat  encoun¬ 
tered. 

At  last  when  the  East  Florida  delegates  had  arrived  and 
the  proceedings  were  underway,  again  death  stalked.  Yellow 
fever  drove  ‘the  delegates  to  the  country,  as  the  inhabitants  fled 
from  the  town. 

Don  Manuel  Gonzalez  threw  open  his  home  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council  and  the  meeting  Avas  held  at  the  Fifteen  Mile 
House. 

*  *  * 


Francisco  de  la  Rua  and  his  Avife,  Josefa  Falcon  de  la  Rua, 
came  to  this  country  from  Martinique  in  1791.  Tavo  sons, 
Joseph,  born  in  1788,  and  John,  born  in  1790,  came  to  Pensacola 
at  this  time.  Others  born  in  Pensacola  were : 

Antonio,  born  1795,  married  Sebastian  Caro;  Joaquina, 
born  1802,  married  Joseph  Sierra,  son  of  Dr.  Eugenio  Antonio 
Sierra,  October  17,  1829 ;  Francisco,  born  1806,  married  Emelia, 
daughter  of  Manuel  Bonifay,  July  23,  1840;  Victura,  born  1810, 
married  I.  H.  Girardua,  August  10,  1935;  Isabelle,  born  1813, 
married  Faruco,  son  of  Manuel  Bonifay,  1831.  She  died  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  1857,  and  her  husband  lived  until  February  8,  1891; 
Petroneli,  born  1815,  married  James  Gonzalez,  son  of  Don 
Manuel  Gonzalez,  December  19,  1834. 


Juan  de  la  Rua  and  Margaretta  Bonifay  de.la  Rua,  had 
two  children,  Josephine,  and  Felomena.  They  made  their  home 
at  El  Punta  del  Diable  (Gull  Point)  and  also  had  residence  at 
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Campbell  Town  ('Bohemia),  where  Mrs.  de  la  Rua’s  mother, 
Marianne  Bonifay,  and  her  brother,  Manual  Bonifay,  had  homes. 

Their  daughter,  Josephine,  married  Judge  Benjamin  Drake 
Wright,  February,  1820.  Judge  Wright  came  to  Pensacola  from 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  1823  he  held 
almost  every  responsible  office  in  this  section  of  the  territory. 
He  was  member  of  the  territorial  legislature  one  year  after  his 
arrival,  1824;  Avas  mayor  of  Pensacola;  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Pensacola  Gazette.  When  Florida  became  a  state  in  1845 
he  was  continued  in  public  offices  of  importance,  among  these 
that  of  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  and  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Florida  Supreme  Court.  President  Jackson  named  him  col¬ 
lector  of  customs  and  he  was  naval  agent  of  the  port  of  Pensa¬ 
cola  and  held  many  other  public  offices,  local  and  state. 

Colonel  Juan  de  la  Rua’s  only  son,  Felomena,  was  the  first 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court  in  this  county  for  some  years  before 
and  after  the  civil  war.  His  eldest  son,  John  Francis,  succeeded 
him  in  this  office,  which  he  held  for  many,  years.  Felomena  de 
la  Rua  married  Henrietta  Yniestra  May  23,  1842.  They  had 
seven  children:  John,  Felomena,  Jr.,  Henry,  Benjamin,  Esta- 
phane,  Eulalie,  and  Cornelia. 

*  #  -X-  *  #  * 

THE  FIGHTING  YNIESTRAS 

A  soft  breeze  blew  in  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
bright  sunshine  shimmered  on  the  polished  mahogany  table  and 
stirred  the  framed  document  in  its  Spanish  lettering,  hanging 
against  the  living  room  wall. 

The  old  paper,  now  brown  with  age,  showed  that  Gregorio 
Yniestra,  lieutenant  in  a  battalion  of  Spanish  infantry  in  the 
province  of  Louisiana  had  received  his  promotion  “with  addi¬ 
tional  pay  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  silver  reales”  Amer¬ 
ican  currency,  per  month,  over  and  above  his  actual  pay,  “for 
having  honorably  served  thirty-five  years”  and  “in  his  own 
corps  as  Avell  as  in  the  other  corps  of  the  army  he  be  treated 
with  the  deference  and  esteem  he  has  earned  by  his  constant 
loyalty.”  The  document  is  signed  by  the  king  of  Spain,  July  28, 
1802. 

The  story  of  Gregorio  Yniestra  is  a  closed  book.  The  old 
framed  paper  is  all  that  is  left  to  posterity  of  his  history.  But 
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lie  comes  into  tlie  record  fighting  for  King  and  country.  He  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  father  of  Peter,  from  whom  the  Pen¬ 
sacola  branch  of  the  family  is  directly  descended,  but  outside 
this  promotion  and  praise  from  the  king  of  Spain,  no  records 
remain  to  speak  for  him. 

Peter  Yniestra  married  Eulalie  Gonzalez,  daughter  of  an¬ 
other  fighting  Spaniard,  Don  Manual  Gonzalez. 

■X*  -v$*  •$£  -5C 

Peter  Yniestra  and  Eulalie  Gonzalez  had  fourteen  children 
— eleven  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  everyone  of  the  eleven 
sons  grew  to  manhood  and  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  in 
the  war  between  the  states. 

Pensacola  finds  special  interest  in  the  families  of  Arthur, 
Brunaugh  and  Moses,  who  were  most  closely  identified  with 
Pensacola. 

Arthur  Yniestra  married  Laura  Wright,  daughter  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Drake  Wright. 

Judge  Wright  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the 
territorial  and  early  statehood  days.  He  was  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Florida  Supreme  Court,  member  of  the  legislature  of  terri¬ 
torial  Florida,  Mayor  of  Pensacola,  and  held  almost  every  state 
and  local  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 

He  was  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Pensacola  Gazette,  and 
through  its  columns  and  because  of  his  personality  and  abilities 
wielded  an  influence,  wide  in  its  scope. 

Henrietta  Yniestra  married  Felomena  de  la  Rua,  son  of 
Colonel  Juan  de  la  Rua. 

Brunaugh  married  Louisa  Chighisola,  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  Italian  family,  identified  with  business  interests  of 
Alabama  and  Florida.  Moses  married  Miss  A.  E.  Gau.se. 

Brunaugh  Yniestra  was  identified  with  business  in  Mobile 
and  Pensacola. 

#  ^  ^  %r 

When  the  porter  comes  through  the  train  calling  the  name 
and  at  last  makes  a  brief  stop  at  YNIESTRA,  jaded  travelers 
look  with  little  attention  at  the  station  bearing  the  anglicized 
Spanish  name. 

On  Spanish  documents  the  name  is  spelled  Iniesta — but 
for  generations  it  has  borne  the  spelling  of  today,  and  for  miles 
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along  Escambia  bayshore  the  Yniestra  family  owned  hundreds 
of  arpens  of  land. 

On  one  of  these  land  grants  Arthur  and  Laura  Yniestra 
lived  lavishly  in  the  home  surrounded  by  lovelv  woodland  and 
many  cultivated  acres. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  house  was  standing  to  which  Arthur 
brought  his  bride,  and  not  far  from  the  home-site  is  a  lovely 
spot,  Glen  Laura,  named  for  her. 

Adjoining  was  the  old  Yniestra  place  extending  from  Gull 
Point  to  what  is  now  Eosemont.  In  the  davs  when  this  land 
was  acquired  by  the  Yniestras,  Gull  Point  was  the  home  of  Col¬ 
onel  Juan  de  la  Eua  and  had  been  named  by  him  El  Punta  del 
Liable. 

Both  Yniestra  homes  extended  one  mile  back  from  the  bay 
shore,  along  what  is  now  known  as  the  Scenic  highway. 

Among  the  interests  of  the  Yniestra  family  Avas  one  of  the 
earliest  brickyards  of  Florida  and  brick  for  one  of  the  first 
streets  paved  in  Tampa,  was  made  at  that  plant,  which  also 
furnished  material  for  many  business  houses  and  homes. 

Woods  about  the  Yniestra  place  were  very  beautiful  Avitli 
great  trees,  low  growth  and  many  wild  flowers  and  long  ago 
Avere  well  filled  with  Avild  animals.  It  was  nothing  unusual 
to  wake  in  the  morning  and  find  from  ten  to  twelve  deer  roam¬ 
ing  about  in  the  yard.  Farther  off  in  the  woods  were  Avolves, 
bears,  panthers  and  Avild  cats,  the  Avolves  especially  a  terror  to 
the  people  on  the  plantations,  who  had  to  Avatch  their  herds  of 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep — and  their  little  children — with  a  gun 
bandy  for  the  thieving  beasts. 


“ALL  THE  BEOTHEES  WE  EE  VALIANT” 

The  eleven  sons  of  Peter  and  Eulalie  Gonzalez  Yniestra 
grew  to  manhood  and  everyone  of  these  men  from  a  fighting 
family  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  on  the  declaration  of 
Avar  betAveen  the  states. 

In  the  home  of  a  grandson  of  Peter  hangs  an  old  sword  and 
beneath  stand  high  army  boots.  On  the  Avail  is  the  record  of 
Gregorio  and  nearby  is  a  framed  picture  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
Confederate  generals,  Confederate  flags  and  replicas  of  Con¬ 
federate  notes. 
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A V lien  they  marched  away  to  join  the  Confederacy  the 
youngest  son  was  21  and  the  eldest  in  his  forties. 

But  Peter  gave  them  all  his  blessing  as  they  went  ‘to  fight 
for  the  Southern  cause  and  the  protection  of  their  homes  in  the 
land  of  his  adoption. 

The  sons  of  Peter  Yniestra  enlisted  in  the  First  Alabama 
regiment,  which  was  organized  in  May,  1871.  This  regiment 
was  the  first  to  enlist  at  Pensacola.  At  the  end  of  the  one  year 
of  enlistment  the  regiment  was  reenlisted  and  served  to  the  end 
of  the  conflict. 

% 

It  became  famous  in  history  as  a  fighting  machine.  His¬ 
tory  tells  us  that  the  First  Alabama  became  known  as  Bragg’s 
best  artillerists.  The  regiment  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Santa 
Rosa  and  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  the  bombardment  of  Pen¬ 
sacola. 

General  Bragg  in  a  report  on  this  fighting,  says :  “The 
gallant  regiment  toiled  nearly  ten  months  in  construction  and 
garnishment  of  works/7  (at  Pensacola).  “Having  been  first  on 
the  ground,  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  labor  fell  to  their 
lot, 

“When  least  expected,  the  opportunity  lias  been  offered  to 
test  their  skill  and  most  nobly  have  they  availed  themselves 
of  it. 

“The  gallant  conduct  of  the  men  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise  .  .  .  The  fine  discipline  and  buoyant  spirits  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  were  conspicuous  during  the  entire  siege.77 

Of  this  regiment,  General  William  A.  Quarles,  reporting 
officially,  says,  of  the  fighting  in  front  of  Atlanta:  “To  the 
First  Alabama  regiment  is  due  the  whole  credit  of  the  most 
brilliant  affair  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  witness.” 

But  the  regiment  was  shot  to  pieces  at  the  battle,  to  be 
reassembled  and  consolidated  at  last  with  remnants  of  other 
regiments  continuing  to  fight  under  General  Sidney  Johnston 
until  the  surrender  of  his  troops,  after  which  Peter’s  sons  came 
home  to  fight  on  through  the  harsh  days  of  reconstruction  and 
in  a  measure  to  win  back  again  to  the  plenty  they  had  always 
known  in  Pensacola. 

IN  THE  BATTLE!  OF  THE  BULGE 

Zigzagging  through  forty-foot  high  waves  in  an  ocean  storm 
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in  the  black  night;  fired  on  by  two  pursuing  German  sub¬ 
marines;  shaken  from  their  berths  in  cabins  of  the  Queen  Mary  ; 
facing  death,  passengers  on  the  great  vessel  on  the  night  of 
December  23,  1942,  prayed  God  to  save  them  that  they  might 
continue  their  fateful  journey. 

For  the  Queen  Mary  was  en  route  to  England  in  the  early 
days  of  World  War  2  and  on  her  with  other  Americans  en  route 
to  the  war  theatre  was  old  Gregorio’s  great-great-grand-daugh- 
ter,  Gwendolyn  Yniestra. 

That  stormy  voyage  was  the  beginning  of  a  stormy  career. 

November  24,  1944,  she  was  in  Liege.  The  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  to  her,  is  more  than  a  war-tale.  That  battle  was  an 
incident  of  service  duty,  which  began  November  20,  1940.  By 
November,  1942,  she  was  stationed  at  Barrancas.  Her  high 
standing  as  a  registered  nurse  and  her  rapid  advancement  in 
the  army  meant  more  and  more  important  assignments,  which 
at  last  found  her  in  charge  of  an  officers  ward  in  the  Fifteenth 
General  Hospital  at  Liege. 

It  was  November  24th,  1944,  that  the  Germans  who  began 
their  pursuit  on  the  stormy  night  of  December  23,  1942,  caught 
up  with  her  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

It  was  9 :20  in  the  morning  when  she  heard  the  terrible 
noise  of  the  great  5,000  ton  buzz  bomb,  with  only  time  to  cry 
warning  to  her  patients.  Wounded,  some  of  them  already  near 
death,  they  found  refuge  under  the  hospital  beds.  But  for  the 
young  nurse  there  was  no  shelter.  In  that  split-second  when 
she  realized  this  she  was  overtaken  by  the  explosion  and  was 
thrown  to  the  ceiling  and  then  to  the  floor,  rendered  uncon¬ 
scious,  cut  by  flying  glass. 

But  she  had  been  saved  by  a  miracle,  with  others  dead 
and  dying  around  her. 

She  was  taken  to  Paris  and  placed  in  the  hospital  there 
and  when  she  had  recovered  sufficiently,  was  presented  with 
the  Purple  Heart — and  again  placed  on  duty. 

The  Purple  Heart  is  only  one  of  her  decorations.  The 
American  Defense,  the  European  Theatre  and  Dixie  Ribbon  are 
among  the  honors  bestowed  by  the  government  on  old  Gregorio’s 
grea  t-gr  ea  t-gra  n  d-dau  gli  ter . 
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Peter  Yniestra,  son  of  (tregorio  Yniestra  married  Eulalie 
Gonzalez,  daughter  of  Don  Manuel  Gonzalez,  June  29,  1816. 

Peter  Yniestra  was  born  January  2,  1793;  Eulalie  Gonzalez, 
born  July  24,  1797. 

F.  E.  de  la  Rua  ,son  of  Col.  John  de  la  Rua,  married  Hen* 
riefta  Yniestra,  May  23,  1842. 

Arthur  T.  Yniestra  married  Laura,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Drake  Wright,  October  11,  1849. 

B.  F.  Yniestra,  married  Louisa  Chighisola,  November  10. 
1 857. 

M.  G.  Yniestra,  married  A.  E.  Gause,  May  22,  1860. 

CHILDREN  OF  PETER  AND  EULALIE  GONZALEZ 


YNIESTRA:  Mary  Julia,  born  April  12,  1871;  Peter  Celestine 
F.  I).,  born  May  18,  1818 ;  Oelexts  I.,  born  October  20,  1820; 
Manuel  F.,  born  October  16,  1822  ;  H.  A.  M.  F.  AY.  B.,  born  March 
15,  1824;  R.  K.  C.  H.  L.  YY.,  born  June  24,  1825;  Arthur  T.,  born 
February  24,  1827;  Oct-avia,  born  April  9,  1829;  Gregory  D., 
April  8,  1831;  Edward  D.  G.,  born  November  15,  1833;  Bru- 
naugh  F.,  born  March  20,  1835;  Moses  G.,  born  February  11, 
1837;  Eulalie  M.  J.,  born  March  16,  1839;  John  M.,  born  Octo¬ 
ber  21,  1840. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


THREE  GENTLEMEN  FROM  FRANCE 

D’Hozier  traces  the  nobility  and  antiquity  of  the  Seigneurs 
de  Rocheblave  in  Dauphine  from  the  year  1267:  family  Court 
of  Anns,  azure  ground  with  argent  pale,  raked  with  sand  (or 
streaked  as  by  rake  prongs)  supported  by  two  golden  lions 
confronting  each  other. 

$5*  •$£  ^  If  ■Sf  -Jr  ■55*  -3£ 
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Nobleman  Jean  Joseph  de  Rastel  de  Rocheblave  married 
Francoise  Elizabeth  Diana  de  Dillon  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
Viscounts  of  Ireland,  February  6,  1720.  To  this  union  were 
born  twenty  children  (fourteen  boys  and  six  girls)  of  whom 
twelve  were  living  in  1752.  Pliillipe  Francois,  the  fourth, 
Pierre  Louis  and  Paul  who  were  fifth  and  seventh  children, 
came  to  America;  from  Paul  the  Pensacola  branch,  is  des¬ 
cended. 

-X-  -X-  vf  -X-  -X-  -x-  -x*  -X  -X 

The  de  Rocheblave  brothers,  the  Marquis  Philippe  Fran¬ 
cois,  Count  Pierre  Louis  and  Count  Paul  de  Rastel  may  be 
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regarded  as  three  of  the  most  colorful  characters  who  have 
contributed  to  the  history  of  North  America,  during  the  days 
of  colonization  in  the  eighteenth  century. 


Philippe  Francois,  who  at  the  death  of  his  father,  came 
into  the  right  of  title  of  Marquis,  is  perhaps  best  remembered 
as  the  last  British  Commandant  of  the  Illinois. 

Philippe  Francois  de  Rocheblave  was  born  March  2d,  1727. 
An  old  Montreal  paper  says  that  he  was  an  officer  in  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy,  May  11,  1745. 

April  11,  1763,  he  married  Marie  Michel  Dufresne,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jacques  Michel  Dufresne.  In  the  Illinois  Country  her 
father  was  an  officer  of  the  province. 


The  career  of  Philippe  Francois  was  long  and  turbulent 
both  in  military  and  civil  life  and  in  time  he  became  one  of  tin1 
leading  figures  of  Canada. 

About  1783,  he  settled  at  Varennes,  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
some  thirty  miles  below  Montreal.  In  1792,  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Parliament  of  Lower  Canada,  then  recently 
created,  and  remained  a  member  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Quebec,  April  3,  1802.  Two  of  his  sons  were  also 
members  of  Parliament. 

About  1849,  a  law  suit  took  place  before  the  Courts  of 
Grenoble,  France,  concerning  some  lands  belonging  to  the 
de  Rocheblaves.  Captain  Willoughby,  a  descendanl  of  the 
de  Rocheblaves,  enforced  claims  of  some  Canadian  heirs  and 
secured  some  of  the  lands.  Papers  concerning  the  law  suit, 
including  a  copy  of  the  judgment,  are  in  the  presbytery  of  St. 
Sulpice,  in  Montreal. 


Pierre  Louis  de  Rocheblave  was  born  July  13,  1729,  and 
in  1752  was  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Volunteers  of  Belloy.  He 
became  an  officer  in  the  navy  and  September  30,  1760,  he 
married,  in  Montreal,  Marie  Joseph  Duplessis,  daughter  of 
Charles  Denis  Regnard  Duplessis  de  Morampon,  submajor  of 
the  colonial  troops,  who  in  1749,  had  been  appointed  provost 
of  the  marshalls  of  Canada,  and  Genevieve  Elizabeth  Guillimin. 
of  Quebec.  A  daughter,  Marie  Geneve,  was  born  to  them  in 
Montreal,  on  August  20,  1761.  Pierre-  Louis  de  Rocheblave  and 
his  family  left  Canada  short  ly  afterwards  and  In1  became  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Goree,  in  Africa. 
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Paul  de  Rastel  de  Rocheblave,  is  described  as  having  been 
a  inan  of  about  five  feet  four  or  five  inches  in  height,  with  a 
rather  round  full  face,  and  brown  hair;  he  had  square  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  a  good  military  bearing;  de  Rocheblave  Street  in 
New  Orleans  is  named  for  him. 


Paul  de  Rocheblave  from  whom  the  Pensacola  familv 
is  directly  descended,  had  a  tumultuous  career. 

He  landed  in  Xew  Orleans  in  1751,  when  immediately  he 
was  inducted  into  the  military  department  of  the  French  col¬ 
ony  as  an  ensign.  Soon  thereafter  the  colony  under  Governor 
de  Kerlerec  seems  to  have  been  plunged  into  a  state  of  revolt, 
with  special  blame  attached  to  the  commandant,  de  Roche- 
more,  and  in  the  report  that  de  Kerlerec  makes  in  this  con¬ 
nection  he  mentions  seven  captains,  two  lieutenants,  and  four 
or  five  ensigns,  one  of  whom  is  Paul  de  Rocheblave. 


Puder  Commandant  de  Rochemore  the  subaltern  officers 
were  accused  of  forming  a  cabal  against  the  governor  and  of 
spreading  sedition  in  the  colony.  There  were  charges  and 
counter-charges,  with  Paul  de  Rocheblave  as  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  insurgents,  of  whom  Captain  Grondel  of  the 
Second  Swiss  Regiment  and  Lieutenant  Mandeville,  known  as 
I  lie  firebrand  of  the  party,  were  leaders. 

Puder  Grondel  riotous  meetings  were  held  and  propa¬ 
ganda  against  the  governor  was  disseminated. 

Lieutenant  Mandeville  on  July  22,  1759,  broke  up  an 
assembly  which  had  met  to  endorse  certain  measures  of  the 
governor  and  council  and  sought  to  instigate  a  revolt  against 
de  Kerelec,  depicting  him  as  a  traitor  who  was  endeavoring  to 
found  his  fortune  upon  the  ruins  of  the  colony. 

The  cabal,  under  these  leaders,  stuck  closely  together,  with 
Paul  de  Rocheblave  as  one  of  the  most  active  trouble-makers. 

When  the  cabal  realized  that  De  Kerlerec  had  become 
dangerously  aroused  against  them,  Paul  de  Rocheblave  and 
seventeen  others  drew  up  a  statement  of  defense.  This  closed 
with  the  declaration: 

.  .  We  trust,  sir,  that  you  will  focus  your  attention  on 
our  just  supplications,  which  we  have  had  the  honour  to  draw 
up  for  you,  and  we  beg  you  to  believe  that  the  sole  motive 
which  was  the  cause  of  our  uprising,  during  such  a  critical 
time,  was  to  prove  to  our  King  our  everlasting  fidelity,  our 
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zeal  for  his  service,  and  also  onr  regard  for  the  welfare  of  lii> 
Colony.” 

But  the  governor  was  forced  to  take  further  measures  to 
suppress  the  cabal.  G rondel,  who  had  already  been  ordered  to 
prison  by  Commandant  Volant,  was  confined  to  his  estate  by 
de  Kerlerec.  The  same  sentence  was  passed  on  Mandeville,  pun¬ 
ishment  light  enough,  since  it  merely  amounted  to  an  exemption 
from  military  service,  thus  affording  the  offenders  ample  time 
to  look  after  their  affairs,  and  keep  their  negroes  at  work ! 

Paul  de  Rocheblave,  however,  gave  such  particular  trouble, 
that  de  Kerlerec  put  him  in  prison.  Yet  out  of  respect  to  him 
and  liis  family  he  permitted  his  wife  and  children  to  take  up 
their  quarters  within  the  prison  four  or  five  days  after  de 
Rocheblave’s  arrest,  where  thev  were  very  comfortably  estab- 
lished.  Moreover,  the  doors  of  the  prison  were  kept  open  so  thal 
anyone  might  visit  him,  and  he  Avas  also  allowed  to  enjoy  exer¬ 
cise  out-of-doors. 

During  the  course  of  his  confinement,  de  Rocheblave  stub¬ 
bornly  refused  to  show  moderation  in  speech  or  actions.  The 
more  de  Kerlerec  attempted  to  coerce  him,  the  more  unman¬ 
ageable  he  became.  He  wrote  voluminous  letters  to  Paris  de¬ 
nouncing  the  Governor. 

Previous  to  all  this,  however,  in  fact  only  two  months  after 
de  Rocheblave  had  been  condemned  to  prison,  his  liberty  Avas 
offered  to  him  upon  the  understanding  that  he  held  his  peace, 
and  behaved  himself  like  a  loyal  subject  of  the  colony.  But  de 
Rocheblave  refused,  and  when  the  same  offer  Avas  made  to  him 
two  months  later,  he  refused  as  obstinately  again.  Yet,  finally 
becoming  conAinced  that  the  governor  was  seeking  the  first 
opportunity  to  send  him  back  to  France,  lie  asked  for  permission 
to  be  escorted  to  Pensacola,  the  Spanish  post.  This  aauis  granted 
to  him,  and  lie  Avas  given  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the 
Spanish  governor.  Paul  de  Rocheblave  left  his  prison  June  14. 
1760,  but  aroused  by  the  cabal,  he  returned  the  same  day  pro 
testing  that  his  return  Avas  by  order  of  the  King!  And.  with 
renewed  vigor  he  persisted  in  his  cause  against  the  governor  of 
the  province  and  stuck  to  his  prison,  by  his  own  choice,  up  to 
the  time  he  Avas  sent  to  France  Avith  the  rest  of  the  offending 
officers ! 

Under  Major  Belle  Isle  the  revolt  Avas  continued  and  a 
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movement  was  launched  to  form  a  party  opposed  to  the  gov* 
ernor. 

The  dispatches  from  France  gave  de  Kerlerec  full  power  to 
deal  with  the  insubordinate  officers.  He  could  either  send  them 
hack  to  France,  or  suspend  the  execution  of  the  order,  and  grant 
a  pardon  to  anyone  who  showed  repentance.  For  six  weeks  he 
delayed  putting  into  effect  the  order  of  deportation,  without 
finding  on  their  part  any  sign  of  penitence.  To  the  contrary, 
they  became  more  obstinate,  and  circulated  reports  that  the 
orders  of  which  he  spoke  were  false,  that  the  governor  did  not 
have  enough  credit  to  obtain  such  power,  and  that  he  was  the 
same  as  a  lost  man. 

At  last  de  Kerlerec  gave  the  order  of  deportation  for  the 
following  officers:  Bossu,  (xrandchamp,  (trondel,  de  Koche- 
klave,  Broutin,  Mandeville,  and  d ’Ha uteri ve. 

The  revolt  against  de  Kerlerec  must  have  been  general  in 
the  colony  for  when  it  was  urged  that  he  include  other  for  pun¬ 
ishment  lie  declared:  “If  1  sent  away  all  the  offenders,  whom 
would  there  be  left  in  t lie  colony?” 

But  de  Kerlerec  had  not  counted  on  the  powerful  influence 
of  members  of  the  cabal. 


Fpon  their  arrival  in  France  Mandeville,  (trondel  and  de 
Kocheblave,  combined  with  Madame  de  Rochemore  and  her  fol¬ 
lowers  to  further  attack  upon  de  Kerlerec. 

Captain  (trondel  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile  May  1),  1765. 
laid  de  Kocheblave,  and  Mari  guy  de  Mandeville,  followed 
(trondel  two  days  later.  But  the  detention  of  these  prisoners 
was  not  for  long. 

Friends  and  relatives  soon  succeeded  in  turning  de  Kerle- 
lec’s  victory  into  defeat,  for  they  were  liberated  on  May  ?>0  of 
the  same  month.  Among  those  instrumental  in  securing  their 
release  were:  Madame  de  Berulle,  Mons.  Dubuque,  Mons.  de  La- 
l ouche-Trevi lie  and  the  Bishop  of  Damas  ,a  prelate  to  the  Pope. 

So  it  would  seem  that  the  members  of  the  cabal  must  have 
been  to  some  extent  justified  in  (heir  revolt. 

Certainly,  right  or  wrong,  their  courage  and  their  determi¬ 
nation  not  to  retreat  in  their  fight,  facing  banishment  and  im¬ 
prisonment,  indicate  devotion  and  loyalty  to  their  king.  For  on 
the  other  hand  they  were  offered  freedom  and  favor  of  de  Ker¬ 
lerec  bv  retraction. 
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And  the  fact  that  de  Kerleree  was  recalled  from  America, 
was  tried  and  exiled  from  Paris,  goes  to  prove  justification  of 
the  cabal  against  the  governor  of  the  French  colony. 

*  *  -K-  *  4C-  *  *  * 


Paul  de  Kocheblave  married  Mademoiselle  (foudeau. 
daughter  of  Francois  (foudeau,  and  Marie  Pascal,  (foudeau 
was  King’s  surgeon  in  Louisiana.  They  had  two  children,  Ade¬ 
laide,  born  in  1765,  who  married  Peter  Alba,  and  Francis,  born 
in  1760. 

Francis  de  Kocheblave  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  situated 
between  the  Mississippi  river  and  Bayou  street  in  New  Orleans. 
In  1817  he  married  Josephine  Philibert,  connected  with  the  St. 
Martin  family  of  Plaquemine  Parish. 

With  his  father-in-law,  he  left  Louisiana  and  settled  in  West 
Florida  near  Pensacola  in  what  is  now  known  as  Santa  Rosa 
county,  but  at  that  time  was  a  part  of  this  province. 

Then,  as  now,  pine  products  were  chief  among  Florida 
assets,  and  Francis  de  Kocheblave  and  liis  father-in-law  estab¬ 
lished  a  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine  business.  They  came  to  Pen¬ 
sacola  at  a  period  when  the  Indians  and  negroes  were  threaten¬ 
ing  an  uprising  in  the  province. 

To  Francis  de  Kocheblave  and  Josephine  Philibert  were 
born  Adele,  1818;  Peter,  1820;  Sophia,  1822;  Drausin.  1822; 
Blanche,  1824;  Delphine,  1825 — after  her  father’s  death. 

Adele  married  Charles  McGee;  Peter,  who  went  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  the  (fold  Kush  of  ’49,  died  unmarried  ;  Sophia  married 

Felix  (frundv  Mason,  a  naval  officer;  Drausin  married  Floren- 

«.  .  . 

cia  Lavalle;  Delphine  married  Judge  Charles  N.  Jordan. 

Drausin  and  Florencia  Lavalle  de  Kocheblave  had  thirteen 
children,  twelve  girls  and  one  boy:  Mary  Louise,  born  October 
5,  1845,  married  Alex  Surgi.  August  15,  1862;  Clara,  born  June 
18,  1847,  married  Janies  AY.  Caro,  November  21,  1867;  Elodie. 
born  August  28,  1849,  married  Eugene  McConnin,  February  12. 
1868;  Aline,  born  March  12,  1852,  married  Robert  E.  Anson,  a 
naval  officer.  May  1870;  Angela,  born  February,  1854,  married 
James  H.  Haley,  February  16,  1871  ;  Eulalie,  born  February  2, 
1856,  married  John  G.  Davenport,  April  19,  1882;  Frances,  born 
February,  1858,  married  AYilliam  D.  Davenport;  Benito  Julian, 
born  March  11,  1860,  married  Catharine  E.  AVorthy,  October  12. 
1880:  Lorena,  born  April  27,  1867,  married  C.  M.  Riellv,  Mav 
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17,  1882 ;  Agnes,  born  August  17),  1865,  married  T.  M.  Scarritt 
Eugenia,  born  November  29,  1867,  married  Calvin  M.  Wheat 
Teresa,  born  December  21,  1869,  married  Francis  M.  Oomyns 
Bertha,  born  March  27,  1872,  married  Emanuel  Quina. 


Adelaide  de  Rocheblave,  daughter  of  Paul  de  Rocheblave, 
married  Peter  Alba.  Old  records  give  *two  Albas  of  prominence 
in  Pensacola — Peter,  who  was  Spanish  vice-consul,  and  Juan, 
who  was  mayor  of  Pensacola. 

The  Alba  family  traces  its  descent  from  Spanish  and 
Scotch  houses,  with  the  Duke  of  Alva  as  an  ancestor. 

Juan  Alba,  while  in  discharge  of  his  duties  as  mayor  of 
Pensacola,  was  assassinated  by  the  keeper  of  a  house  of  disor¬ 
derly  character,  which  he  had  closed  and  refused  to  open  on 
demand  of  the  proprietor.  His  murderer  was  executed. 

Peter  Alba,  who  was  connected  with  the  John  Forbes  com¬ 
pany  and  was  vice-consul  at  Pensacola  in  1809  (and  earlier) 
had  much  land  in  various  sections  of  Pensacola.  In  a  sale  of 
land  by  John  Innerarity  to  John  Donelson  in  1818,  the  sale  is 
made  ‘‘exclusive  of  Gardens  52  and  53,  belonging  to  Peter  Alba/’ 
and  there  are  many  deeds  of  purchase  and  sale  in  his  name  in 
the  Pensacola  territory. 


*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


HECTIC  YEARS 

Anthony  looked  up  at  the  great  billowing  sails  and  out  on 
the  wide  waters  stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eyes  could  reach 
and  wondered.  He  had  read  many  tales  of  the  sea  and  when 
lie  had  learned  that  he  and  his  brother,  Joseph  with  his  mother 
and  aunt  were  to  leave  Spain  for  America  on  the  great  ship  he 
w  as  thrilled  with  the  spirit  of  adventure. 

The  voyage  had  been  full  of  strange  experiences,  but  from 
the  first  days  of  departure  he  had  sensed  something  sad  in  the 
attitude  of  those  about  him. 

At  first  he  did  not  connect  this  with  his  mother  for  she  had 
been  ill  for  so  long  and  even  though  they  had  told  him  they 
were  going  to  the  city  of  Pensacola  in  New  Spain  for  her 
health  he  had  not  fully  realized  what  this  meant. 

His  aunt  and  brother  came  along  deck  towards  him  but  he 
turned  away,  weeping.  Nothing  and  no  one  could  comfort  him 
lor  last  night  they  had  buried  his  mother  at  sea. 
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Anthony  and  Joseph  Kiera  came  to  Pensacola  as  young 
boys  with  their  aunt,  Mrs.  Peperoch  about  1811  or  1812.  They 
had  sailed  for  Pensacola  on  advice  of  others  who  had  received 
its  benefits,  hoping  that  the  change  might  improve  the  health 
of  Mrs.  Kiera.  But  she  died  en  route  to  the  new  world. 

They  remained  in  Pensacola  with  their  aunt  bv  whom  they 
*  «. 

were  reared  to  manhood  and  as  the  family  was  one  of  some 
wealth  they  were  soon  able  to  make  a  place  for  themselves  in 
this  Spanish  town. 

During  their  childhood  and  young  manhood  Pensacola 
passed  through  an  exciting  period  of  history  with  Governor 
Maurique  in  command  from  1812  through  Jackson’s  first  in¬ 
vasion  of  West  Florida  and  Masot,  governor  through  the  second 
invasion. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  eldest  son,  Anthony  Kiera  (in  1820)  married  Anastasia 
Merced  Gonzalez-Brent-Thornton,  daughter  of  Don  Manuel  Gon¬ 
zalez  and  Marie  Louise  Bonifay,  and  grand  daughter  of  Mar¬ 
ianne  Bonifav. 

* 

She  had  been  twice  a  widow,  when  she  married  Anthony 
Kiera. 

She  was  born  in  1807  and  married  Gaptain  George  Brent, 
a  British  officer,  September  22,  1825. 

She  was  18  years  of  age  when  she  married  Gaptain  Brent 
on  his  death  bed.  Gaptain  Brent  was  a  friend  of  Gaptain  Ar¬ 
thur  Thornton,  an  American  officer  under  Andrew  Jackson  and 
one  of  Brent’s  dying  requests  was  that  his  young  and  desolate 

widow  should  become  the  wife  of  his  friend.  One  year  and 

* 

three  months  later  she  married  Gaptain  Thornton.  Thornton 
was  to  live  only  a  few  years  and  at  22  years  of  age  she  married 
Anthony  Kiera. 

The  story  goes  that  the  wedding  veil  that  Marie  Louise 
Bonifay  Gonzalez  yore  on  her  wedding  day  was  descended  in 
the  family  through  her  daughter  Merced,  and  is  still  in  exist¬ 
ence. 

Anthony  and  Anastasia  Merced  Kiera  were  parents  of  two 
daughters.  Marietta  and  Glara. 

Marietta  Kiera  was  engaged  to  Henry  Ingraham  when  he 
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left  to  join  the  army  in  the  war  between  the  states  and  she 
promised  the  young  Confederate  soldier  to  marry  him  on  his 
return.  A  young  officer  at  Pensacola,  Dr.  Edmund  Fournier, 
fell  in  love  with  her  and  ardently  paid  his  suit  but  she  remained 
true  to  her  first  love  and  when  he  returned,  broken  in  spirit 
and  ill  from  the  hardship  of  warfare,  they  were  married  and  had 
a  little  son,  but  both  husband  and  son  died  within  the  year. 

Dr.  Fournier  patiently  bided  his  time  and  again  paid  his 
suit  and  they  were  married  and  went  to  Mobile  to  reside,  where 
today  they  have  many  descendants. 

Clara  married  Vincent  Byrnes  of  Mobile  and  also  made 
her  home  in  that  city. 

■Sf  *3£  -3r  *3f  -Sf  -3 5*  3?  -33  ^ 

Joseph  Kiera,  the  second  son  who  came  to  America  from 
Spain  in  the  early  1.800s,  married  Josephine  La  Valle,  July  25, 
1831. 

His  wife  was  daughter  of  Marianne  (Bonifay)  La  Valle. 
Marianne  Bonifay  married  her  second  husband,  Hilaries  La 
Valle,  in  Pensacola,  and  they  had  five  children.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  how  closely  the  two  branches  of  the  family  were 
united,  Anthony  marrying  a  grand-da  lighter  of  M  arianne  Bon¬ 
ifay  (Merced  Gonzalez)  and  Joseph  marrying  a  daughter  of 
Marianne,  (Josephine  La  Valle). 

ir  If  -jf  ■5s*'3r*35’  -3r  ^  ■ 35* 

Anthony  Kiera  married  Anastasia  Merced  Gonzalez- Brent- 
Thornton  about  1.830;  they  had  two  daughters,  Marietta  and 
Flara  Kiera. 

Marietta  married  Henry  Ingraham  and  after  his  death, 
married  Dr.  Edmund  Fournier. 

Flara  married  Vincent  Byrnes  of  Mobile. 

Joseph  Kiera  married  Josephine  La  Valle.  They  had  ten 
children,  only  two  of  whom  grew  to  manhood,  Albert  and  An¬ 
thony.  Albeit  married  Christine  Bronham  ;  Anthony  married 
Laura  Farinas,  about  1870. 

Anthony  and  Joseph  Kiera  were  very  successful  in  business 
and  at  one  time  owned  seven  buildings  on  Pa  la  fox  street;  two 
of  these  are  still  standing  on  South  Palafox,  opposite  the  court¬ 
house,  and  one  below  Government,  opposite  the  Plaza,  and  are 
owned  by  members  of  the  family. 
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A  NEW  WORLD 


She  had  lived  in  Genoa  all  her  life  and  her  people  before 
her  had  lived — and  died — in  the  Italian  city.  So  many  of  them 
had  died  in  battle.  She  turned  away  in  despair  as  she  looked 
at  her  sons,  so  handsome,  so  laughing,  and  so  young.  Never, 
she  swore,  never  should  they  don  the  habiliments  of  war  and  go 
forth  to  battle.  Her  father  had  died  in  battle.  And  her  grand¬ 
father.  And  how  many  others,  in  this  old.  old  family  of  a  war¬ 
like  country. 

tj 

She  looked  at  the  portraits  on  the  wall — handsome  men, 
ugly  men,  old  men  and  young  men — all  in  uniform.  And  she 
made  her  vow. 

Her  husband  was  Spanish.  She  loved  his  Spain.  And  at 
night  she  lay  awake  and  planned. 

But  she  knew  the  day  would  come  when  italv  would  claim 

e  « 

her  sons  for  its  army.  There  must  be  a  way.  So  by  night  and 
day  she  planned. 

So  one  dav  she  knelt  with  her  sons  before  the  altar  in  her 
♦ 

own  private  chapel  in  the  big  house  and  the  old  priest  who  had 
known  and  loved  her  since  she  was  a  little  girl,  gave  them  his 
blessing,  and  she  took  her  sons  to  their  father’s  country — Spain. 

Here  they  should  live  away  from  the  atmosphere  of  war  that 
had  darkened  the  lives  of  the  women  of  her  family.  Tliev  should 

e.  * 

study  here  and  grow  to  manhood  and  marry.  And  be  free  from 
war. 

So  Desiderio  Quinn  and  his  brother  went  to  school  in  Spain 
and  grew  from  childhood  to  manhood  so  rapidly  that  their 
mother  would  hardly  have  known  them  when  from  time  to  time 
she  went  from  Genoa  to  the  Spanish  city,  except  that  they  were 
so  like  their  father  and  their  grandfather.  Only,  thank  God, 
thev  did  not  wear  the  uniform  of  the  Italian  armv. 

9  t 

But  one  morning  as  she  sat  with  her  sewing,  thinking  of 
these  things,  a  letter  came.  She  read  the  letter,  trembling.  And 
then  she  rose  and  looked  at  the  uniformed  portraits  on  the  wall, 
and  wept. 

Desiderio  and  his  brother  had  joined  the  Spanish  army  and 

had  set  forth  for  the  new  world. 

*  *  *  ***  *** 

Desiderio  Quinn,  great-grandfather  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  must  have  come  to  America  some  time  before  ISIS,  the 
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first  verified  date  made  available  through  old  records,  as  his 
signature  on  that  date  on  papers  verifying  claims  of  John  Forbes 
and  Company,  presupposes  intimate  acquaintance  with  company 
affairs,  which  would  indicate  some  vears  of  close  association. 

The  old  paper  signed  by  Desiderio  Quina  in  1818  is  in  sub¬ 
stantiation  of  a  claim  made  by  John  Forbes  and  Company,  for 
damages  by  the  British  and  their  Indian  allies,  during  the  war 
of  1812.  These  depredations  seem  to  have  continued  as  late  as 
1817,  for  in  letters  from  Edmund  Doyle,  manager  of  one  of 
their  trading  posts  on  the  Apalachicola  River  near  Fort  St. 
Marks  (  San  Marcos  de  Apalachee)  in  1815  and  1817  Doyle  com¬ 
plains  of  the  “damn  negro  and  Red  Stick  allies  of  the  British.'’ 

The  claim  presented  by  Forbes  and  Company  and  certified 
by  Desiderio  Quina  is  for  $100,000  in  payment  for  cattle  and 
horses  stolen,  negro  slaves  seduced  away,  buildings  burned  and 
stores  destroyed. 

It  is  interesting,  in  view  of  the  Apalachicola-St.  Joseph 
debacle  to  know  something  more  of  the  Forbes  holdings. 

In  an  old  claim  book  of  the  United  States  government,  in 
which  Spanish  land  grants  and  claims  are  included,  is  record 
of  a  deed  to  an  island  on  the  Apalachicola  river,  000  to  800  acres 
in  area : 

“The  principal  chiefs,  headmen  and  leaders  of  the 
Lower  ('reek  and  Seminole  Indians  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
town  of  Tuskatalofa  on  the  river  of  Apalachicola”  ...  (in 
1810  “unanimously  resolved  and  determined  gratuitously 
and  from  free  will  to  cede  and  convey  to  John  Forbes  an 
island  of  about  seven  miles  in  length  and  one  or  more  in 
widtli  on  the  river  of  Apalachicola  facing  the  store  and  fac¬ 
tory  established  there,  in  consideration  of  the  important 
services  rendered  since  1785,  when  the  house  of  Panton, 
Leslie  and  Co.,  was  established.” 

This  was  signed  by  Indians  and  Spanish  officials,  validated 
by  the  Spanish  Governor,  Vincente  Folch,  and  later  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Prior  to  this  cession  the  Indians  had  granted  to  Panton, 
Leslie  and  Company  a  tremendous  tract  of  land,  comprising  all 
the  present  counties  of  Franklin  and  Liberty,  as  well  as  a  large 
part  of  Gadsden,  Leon  and  Wakulla.  The  additional  cession  of 
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the  island,  adjoining  the  old  grant,  was  to  pay  bad  debts  of  the 
Lower  Creeks  and  Seminoles  to  Forbes  and  Company. 

As  early  as  1800,  Canton,  Leslie  and  Company  had  esti¬ 
mated  their  losses  through  the  Indians  at  $60,000,  so  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  estimate  of  $100,000  in  1818  was  not  exaggerative. 

The  understanding  was  that  these  lands  were  ceded  to  the 
company  in  payment  of  debts,  with  the  right  of  resale,  by  the 
company. 

*  *  K  *  *  *  *  *  * 

It  is  believed  that  Desiderio  Quin  a  made  his  home  in  the 
Apalachicola  section  before  coming  to  Pensacola  and  it  seems 
evident  that  in  some  way  lie  was  connected  with  Forbes  and  Co. 

Desiderio  Quina  and  Margarita  Quina  had  six  children: 
Madame  Maria  Stuard,  Margarita.  Mareeline,  Constantine,  De¬ 
siderio,  and  Carlos. 

Constantine  Quina  married  Manuella  Bonifay,  daughter 
of  Manuel  Bonifay.  Dr.  Desiderio  Quina  married  Isabel 
Kosique.  daughter  of  John  Kosique. 

Constantine  Quina  and  Manuella  Bonifay  Quina  had  16 
children  :  Mary  Manuella,  who  married  her  cousin,  Joseph  F.  L. 
Quina,  son  of  Dr.  Desiderio  Quina  ;  Ed  dale  Quina  who  married 
Mary  Alice  Swaine;  Faustina,  who  married  Richard  Swaine; 
Edwina,  married  John  Christie;  Theresa,  married  Arthur  John¬ 
son;  Manuel,  Francis  and  Gregory.  (Two  children  died  in  child¬ 
hood.) 

Dr.  Desiderio  Quina  and  Isabel  Quina  had  six  children  : 
Emma  Isabel,  Desiderio  Juan,  Arthur  Lewis,  diaries,  Marion, 
and  Joseph  F.  L.  Quina. 

*  *  * 


How  long  the  first  Desiderio  Quina  made  his  home  in  Pen¬ 
sacola  is  uncertain.  That  In*  came  to  America  some  time  before 
1818  is  evident. 


From  an  old  deed  it  is  learned  that  lie  was  not  living 
January  15,  1882,  but  had  heirs-at-law  on  that  date;  his  wife, 
Madame  Margarita  Quina.  and  his  children.  Madame  Maria 
Stuard,  Margarita,  Mareeline,  Constantine,  Desiderio  and 
( Tirlos. 

This  fact  is  brought  out  in  a  sale  of  property  170  feel  on 
Palafox  by  78  on  Komana  Street,  bought  by  Desiderio  Quina  in 
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1825  ami  sold  by  his  heirs  to  Rogers  and  Slocom  in  1832. 

In  another  deed  dated  1835  we  find  from  Francis  Tonart 
to  Margarita  Quina,  widow  of  Desiderio  Qnina,  the  sale  of  a 
lot  on  Alcaniz  and  Intendeneia  Streets. 

In  1847  we  find  record  of  a  sale  to  Dr.  Desiderio  Quina, 
son  of  the  first  Desiderio,  in  which  John  Rosique  conveys  to  Dr. 
Qnina  property  “in  trust  for  Emma  Isabel  Quina,  age  about  5 
years,  Desiderio  Juan  Quina,  age  about  one  and  a  half,  Arthur 
Lewis  Quina,  five  months,  Desiderio  Quina  and  his  wife  who 
is  my  daughter  and  named  Isabel  (Quina),  and  also  any  other 
child  or  children  they  may  have.” 

Another  interesting  paper  is  a  legal  record  of  the  real  and 
personal  property  of  Manuella  L.  Quina,  wife  of  Constantine  F. 
Quina  “which  she  acquired  before  her  marriage  with  said  Quina  ; 
The  East  1-2  of  lot  208  on  Romano  street  with  frame  dwelling.” 


Also  is  listed  such  personal  property  as  silver,  furniture, 
spreads,  etc.,  even  down  to  mosquito  bars,  very  important  in 
the  days  before  screening  was  customary. 

vj*  *3r  *5f 


THE  PAINTED  FAN 


The  night  was  made  for  lovers  wth  the  bay  softly  smiling 
under  the  summer  moon  and  the  strains  of  dance  music  caught 
up  by  the  gulf  breeze  and  carried  far  away  to  distant  shores. 

On  the  great  ship,  officers  in  dress  uniforms  of  Spain  were 
dancing  with  lovely  young  Senoritas  in  satins  and  laces  and 
seated  along  the  walls,  like  so  much  animated  statuary,  were 
the  duennas  in  their  silk  gowns  and  graceful  mantillas. 

But  Constantine  Quina  stood  aloof,  gnawing  his  little  black 
mustache  and  cursing  the  gay  Spanish  blade  dancing  with  the 
beautiful  young  Manuella.  These  two  had  just  danced  past  him 
and  she  had  tossed  her  head  and  flirted  her  fan  at  him  as  they 


passed,  a  gauzy  fan  that  might  have  been  a  dagger,  so  sharp 
the  blow. 

The  moon  rode  high  but  there  was  no  brilliance  in  the  night 
for  the  young  Spaniard  who  stood  aside  in  anger  watching  his 
love  in  the  arms  of  another. 

In  the  days  of  romance  and  chivalry  in  Pensacola  Spanish 
and  French  vessels  were  constantly  in  port  and  naval  balls  were 
a  usual  mode  of  entertaining. 

This  vessel  had  reached  Pensacola  only  a  few  days  ago  but 
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already  t lie  dashing  Spanish  officer  was  paying  liis  court  to 
lovely  Mamiella  Bonifay. 

Constantine  Quina  had  taken  too  lunch  for  granted,  per¬ 
haps.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  be  supplanted 
in  Manuella’s  affections.  But  this  painted  fan  that  she  had 
waved  at  him  was  a  challenge — a  call  to  battle.  He  was  just 
wording  the  challenge  in  his  tortured  mind,  with  Ids  l  ack 
turned  to  the  dance  floor,  when  lie  felt  a  touch  on  his  arm,  the 
touch  of  a  fan. 

Wheeling,  he  caught  Manuella  in  his  arms,  and  poured  out 
his  anger  against  the  young  Spanish  officer  who  had  given  her 
the  fan,  and  his  own  love  that  too  long  had  been  wordless. 

So,  instead  of  a  duel  soon  there  w  as  a  wedding  and  Manuella 
Bonifay  become  the  bride  of  ronstantine  Quina. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Manuella  Bonifav  was  the  voungest  of  twelve  children.  Her 
father,  Manuel,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Marianne  Bonifay. 

His  mother  was  French  but  he  married  into  a  Spanish 
family.  His  wife  was  Genovella  Teresa  Yniestra.  daughter  of 
Peter  Yniestra,  son  of  a  Spanish  officer,  (fergorio  Yniestra. 

Manuel  Bonifav’s  home  was  one  of  the  loveliest  in  Pensa 

* 

cola  with  its  Spanish  house,  its  great  trees,  its  orange  groves 
and  its  hospitality.  Here  Manuella,  the  youngest  of  twelve 
children,  had  been  petted  but  not  spoiled. 

She  wras  married  to  ronstantine  Quina.  April  lb,  1854,  and 
w  as  to  live  bravelv  through  the  hazardous  da  vs  of  the  civil  war. 
Thev  had  ten  children. 

t 

There  are  inanv  stories  of  these  hard  vears  in  the  chronicles 

t  * 

of  Pensacola  and  ronstantine  Quina  and  Ins  family  w  ere  to 
have  their  share  of  adventure  and  hardship.  But  they  lived 
very  happily  in  a  home  on  Romana  Street  with  their  children, 
through  the  days  of  war  and  reconstruction. 

In  the  earlier  victorious  davs,  things  were  not  so  hard,  but 
after  the  Federal  troops  came  to  occupy  the  town,  there1  was 
trouble  enough. 

4v  •K  4v  w  v!  4v  4v 

There  was  the  day  the  Federals  came  to  search  the  house1. 
Manuella  had  a  great  closet  where  she  stored  her  supplies,  with 
a  huge  key  that  she  kept  under  her  hand — for  none  of  the  house 
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servants  were  permitted  to  visit  this  storeroom,  except  under 
her  supervision. 

The  Federal  forces  had  established  themselves  just  across 
the  street  in  a  big  house  that  had  belonged  to  Dr.  Isaac  Hulse, 
surgeon  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

Someone  had  talked  too  much  and  they  were  searching  the 
neighborhood. 

Manuella  was  still  very  beautiful  and  she  stood  in  front 
of  her  big  closet  of  supplies  with  her  huge  key.  She  resented 
the  intrusion. 

The  Federal  officer  and  his  men,  after  searching  the  house 
found  the  lovely  young  house-wife  with  head  held  high,  standing 
guard  at  her  closet,  with  her  brood  of  young  children  nearby. 

Maybe  they  thought  of  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  as  she 
turned  to  greet  them  in  her  proud  way. 

•‘We  are  searching  the  neighborhood,  Madam,”  said  the 
young  officer,  and  instinctively  he  removed  his  cap  and  stood 
bare-headed  beside  her,  looking  at  the  locked  closet  door.  “The 
closet — '7 

“The  closet  holds  nothing  but  food  for  my  family.”  Manuella 
twirled  the  big  key.  Hut  she  did  not  make  any  move  to  re¬ 
linquish  it.  “It  is  our  duty,  Madam,  to  search  the  house.” 
Manuella  stood  her  ground  and  held  on  to  the  key. 

The  officer  looked  at  the  beautiful  proud  face  and  at  the 
children  clustered  about  her  and  at  the  closet  door. 

Then  he  bowed.  “I  shall  accept  Madam’s  word,”  he  said, 
and  with  a  short  command  to  his  men  he  turned  and  strode 
from  the  house. 

Hut  the  next  thing  Manuella  knew,  < ’onstantine  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  taken  to  Fort  Harrancas  for  questioning. 

Manuella  had  no  idea  of  repining  at  home  while  her  hus¬ 
band  lanquished  in  prison. 

She  dressed  her  small  sons  and  daughters  neatly  and  put 
on  one  of  her  prettiest  dresses.  For  she  was  not  the  kind  to 
show  the  white  feather. 

Then  she  set  out  for  Harrancas  to  free  her  husband  and 
with  her  she  carried  her  children. 

Manuella  did  not  say  very  much.  Her  children  spoke  for 

her. 
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“Who  is  to  take  care  of  these  children  while  yon  hold  un 
husband  in  prison?”  she  said. 

She  was  very  appealing  standing  there  with  her  boys  and 
girls  about  her  waiting  for  their  father.  She  simply  could  not 
believe  that  they  would  harden  their  hearts  and  hold  him  in 
prison. 

The  commanding  officer  listened  in  silence  to  her  i»lea. 
He  looked  at  her  and  at  the  children. 

“Well,  Madam,"  he  said,  at  last.  ‘‘I  think  you  need  your 
husband  more  than  we  do/' 

So  Constantine  was  released  and  sent  back  to  his  wife  and 

family. 

« 

■a-**  ***  *  *  * 

The  encampment  across  the  street  was  a  favorite  playground 
for  Manuella's  children. 

The  officers  and  men  petted  them,  giving  them  sweets  and 
often  sending  over  some  supplies  for  Manuella’s  big  closet. 

One  morning  an  officer  came  over  to  tell  Manuella  that 
they  were  leaving.  “I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  you  find  some 
supplies  you  may  be  able  to  use,  if  you  seud  over  to  the  camp 
for  them,”  lie  said,  as  he  turned  awav. 

So  one  of  the  young  sons.  Ed  dale,  was  given  instructions 
und  a  wheel-barrow  and  sent  across  the  street  for  the  stores. 

Manuella  was  busy  with  her  household  duties  but  after 

*  • 

a  while  it  occurred  to  her  that  Ed  (tale  was  taking  a  long  time 
to  get  his  wheel  barrow  loaded.  There  must  be  many  supplies. 

So  she  sent  one  of  his  brothers  to  help  him  Still  they  did 
not  return. 

At  last  Manuella  saw  them  coming,  laboriously  trundling 
the  wheel-barrow. 

It  was  filled  to  the  brim  with  empty  cartridge-shells  they 

had  gathered  up  from  the  rifle-range. 

***  ***  *** 


Constantine  had  ten  children  and  his  daughter  Manuella. 
named  for  her  mother  (Manuella  Konifay)  married  her  first 
cousin,  doe  Quinn,  son  of  Dr.  Desiderio  Quinn. 

This  Manuella  was  a  lovely  young  person  gifted  in  man) 
wavs.  She  often  visited  her  aunt.  Mrs.  Edward  1*.  dale,  wife  of 

f  s  1 

ii  biinker  in  Mobile.  Alabama. 
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Mr s.  Gale  was  prominent  in  Mobile  society  and  took  leader¬ 
ship  in  many  ways. 

Once  when  she  was  visiting  her  aunt  Manuella  was  chosen 
to  take  the  role  of  a  blind  girl  in  a  play  given  for  charity. 

Father  Ryan  was  one  of  the  audience  and  after  the  play  he 
took  Manuella  by  the  hand  and  congratulated  her  on  her  fine 
performance. 

She  greatly  revered  him  and  loved  his  poems — especially 
the  one  dear  to  every  southern-born- — The  ( 'onquered  Banner, — 
which  she  often  recited. 

(The  old  key  that  Manuella  Quina  twirled  in  front  of  the 
nice  young  Yankee  officer’s  nose  and  the  gay  fan  given  her 
by  the  Spanish  officer  are  still  in  possession  of  the  family.  Mrs. 
Frank  Whiting  of  Berkeley,  Galifornia,  (Bernice  Quina)  owns 
rhe  lovely  old  fan) . 

***• 


THROUGH  HISTORIC  DAYS 

Built  in  the  Spanish  style  of  more  than  a  century  ago  an 
old  house  still  reflects  the  past  in  its  U-shaped  patio  and  the 
street  on  which  it  stands — Intendencia. 

To  this  home  Eugenia  Josepha  (Bonifay)  de  Rioboo  came 
as  the  bride  of  Dr.  Thomas  Posse  de  Rioboo  in  1800,  the  house 
a  gift  from  her  mother,  Marianne  Bonifay. 

Built  before  1781,  according  to  dates  recorded  in  convey¬ 
ance  of  deeds,  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  standing  in 
Pensacola  today. 

Originally  it  had  four  rooms  and  a  hall,  the  house  built 
flush  to  the  street,  with  one  large  upstairs  room.  One  of  the 
rooms  in  the  original  house  is  28  by  28  feet  facing  southeast 
on  the  front.  A  kitchen  and  dining  room  were  connected  to 
this  main  house  by  a  long  passage-way,  the  floor  bricked,  the 
passage  walled  on  the  east  side,  roofed,  and  open  to  the  west. 
This  connection,  about  10  feet  wide  by  20  feet  long,  created  a 
E-shape,  with  the  patio  facing  west. 

The  lot  was  11  feet  and  9  1-2  inches  front  by  170  feet  deep, 

and  today  may  be  located  as  132  West  Intendencia  Street. 

*  *  •»  *  *•  *• 

Thomas  Posse  de  Rioboo  was  born  in  1772  in  the  little 
town  of  Ferrol  in  Galicia,  Spain.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
river  Boo,  indicating  that  (he  name  is  taken  from  the  river 
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on  which  the  family  lived.  Records  suggest  that  de  Rioboo  is 
a  very  old  Spanish  name. 

Dr.  de  Rioboo  was  the  son  of  Don  Martin  Posse  de  Rioboo 
and  Dona  Leonardo  Villarin.  He  was  28  years  old  when  he 
married  Eugenia  Joseph  a  Bonifay,  IT  years  of  age. 

Eugenia  Bonifay  was  the  child  of  Marianne  Bonifay  by 
her  first  marriage  and  was  one  of  five  children  who  came  with 
their  mother  to  Pensacola  in  the  18th  century  from  Martinique. 

Marianne  Bonifay  owned  many  tracts  of  valuable  land 
including  800  arpens  at  Campbell  Town.  This  was  a  granl 
to  her  from  the  Spanish  crown  and  here  she  built  a  home 
which  was  to  become  a  show  place  of  Pensacola.  This  property 
in  time  was  sold  to  Don  Manuel  Gonzalez  and  is  now  Bohemia. 

Dr.  Thomas  Posse  de  Rioboo  also  received  land  grants 
from  the  king  of  Spain,  one  of  which  is  known  as  the  de  Rio¬ 
boo  tract,  situated  in  the  vicinitv  of  Floridatown. 

Under  date  of  May  IT,  1828,  old  deeds  recorded  show  “all 
that  tract  of  land  containing  (what  is)  commonly  called  Bayou 
Mulcette,  12  1-2  miles  distant/'  .  .  .  from  the  town  of  Pensa¬ 
cola,  “bounded  west  by  the  lands  of  Peter  Sans,  north  and 
east  by  public  lands  and  south  by  the  aforesaid  bayou,”  sold 
for  one  thousand  dollars  to  Micajah  Crupper.  Crupper  may 
have  been  the  father  of  Judge  William  Crupper  of  Pensacola. 

Dr.  De  Rioboo  became  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of 
Pensacola  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Spanish  occupation  and 
earl v  territorial  davs  of  the  United  States  government. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  de  Rioboo  had  five  children:  Besanti.  Joseph. 
Pumatcho,  Maximo  and  Josephine. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Dr.  Thomas  de  Rioboo  lived  through  stirring  days  of 
Pensacola  history.  It  is  known  that  he  came  to  Pensacola 
before  he  was  of  age,  for  February  If,  If 93,  he  attended  the 
funeral  of  the  Scoteh-French-Indian,  Alexander  McGillivray. 
Chief  of  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  who  was  buried  in  the 
garden  of  the  William  Panton  home. 

The  first  home  of  Panton  was  built  in  1785.  The  great 
warehouse  and  store  were  well  in  the  rear  of  the  property  with 
the  residence,  of  massive  brick,  three  stories  in  height,  facing 
the  bay  with  a  fine  view  of  Santa  Rosa  Island.  An  orange 
grove  led  from  tin4  entrance  of  the  house  towards  the  bay  front 
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flanked  by  flowering  shrubs  and  fruit  trees.  Both  house  and 
garden  were  the  pride  of  Pensacola. 

Just  where  McGillivray  was  buried  in  the  garden  and  to 
what  resting  place  the  remains  of  the  great  chieftain  and  dip¬ 
lomat  were  later  removed  is  not  of  authenticated  record.  But 
the  funeral  was  a  spectacle  in  its  way,  with  the  many  Indian 
Chieftains  and  tribesmen  in  native  costume  and  the  Masons  in 
regalia — for  he  was  buried  with  Masonic  honors. 

Dr.  de  Bioboo  died  November  27,  1832.  Since  his  arrival 
in  Pensacola  sometime  previous  to  1793,  he  had  lived  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  domination,  through  the  two 
American  invasions  under  General  Andrew  Jackson,  through 
the  change  of  flags  and  for  more  than  ten  years  had  been  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

He  is  buried  in  St.  Michael’s  cemetery,  liis  tombstone 
inscribed  in  Spanish. 

His  wife  survived  him  by  nearly  twenty  years.  The  Pen¬ 
sacola  Gazette  gives  the  date  of  her  death  as  August  19,  1852, 
and  her  age  as  68  years. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  -X- 

Maximo  de  Bioboo,  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Posse  de  Bioboo, 
was  the  last  of  his  name  in  the  Pensacola  succession  of  the 
de  Bioboo  family. 

He  was  born  November  18,  1822,  sixteen  months  after 
ilie  change  of  flags  and  evacuation  of  the  Spanish  from  Pen¬ 
sacola.  So  he  was  an  American  citizen  from  birth.  He  must 
have  been  trained  in  loyalty  to  flag  and  country  for  from  his 
nineteenth  year  he  was  in  the  service  of  some  branch  of  gov- 
eminent. 

In  his  early  twenties  he  was  Justice  of  the  Peace,  succeed¬ 
ing  Judge  William  Crupper  and  through  more  than  fifty  years 
of  other  service  he  was  known  as  Judge  de  Bioboo  to  the  people 
of  Pensacola. 

He  was  the  first  United  States  circuit  clerk,  under  Judge 
McIntosh,  and  was  United  States  shipping  commissioner  for 
'ixteen  years,  serving  until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  W.  W.  Potter.  He  spoke  five  languages 
fluently. 

He  was  29  years  old  when  he  married  Mrs.  Marie  Athenias 
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Bro.sset  Jarreau,  daughter  of  Philippe  Brosset  of  Cloutierville. 
Louisiana,  August  29,  1852.  They  had  six  children.  Josephine, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  de  Rioboo,  married 
John  Rupert  of  Daphne,  Alabama,  December  17,  1873.  He 
was  born  January  7,  1848,  the  fifth  child  of  Caroline  Virginia 
Jones,  and  James  Oolquette  Rupert.  He  was  educated  at 
Spring  Hill  College  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  which  at  that  time 
had  been  in  existence  since  1830.  He  was  17  years  old  when 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  D,  62nd  regiment  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  taking  his  personal  slave  with  him  to  war,  as  old  Uncle 
Abe  said  he  had  “to  take  care  of  his  chilV* 

He  was  25  years  old  when  he  married  Josephine  de  Rio¬ 
boo  in  the  home  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Frank  Bonifay  in  Pollard. 
Alabama,  the  Reverend  Pellietier,  Vicar-General  of  Alabama, 
officiating.  They  made  their  home  in  Pollard. 

He  fought  in  the.  civil  war  and  lived  through  the 
tragic  days  of  reconstruction.  He  served  for  two  terms,  6 
years  each,  as  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Escambia  County,  Alabama, 
at  Brewton,  and  as  Commissioner  of  deeds  in  Alabama  and 
Florida. 


In  1897  he  and  his  familv  moved  to  Pensacola  where  he 
opened  a  grocery  store  on  the  corner  of  Baylen  and  Roman  a 
streets  where  he  remained  in  business  until  his  death  in  1901. 

*  *  *  ***  *  *  * 


Theresa  de  Rioboo,  married  William  C.  Farinas,  son  of 
Joachim  Farinas,  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  who  married 
Josephine  Borelli.  Her  father  at  one  time  owned  a  tract  of 
land  with  water-frontage  stretching  from  Barrancas  to  the 
Lighthouse  area.  He  sold  this,  and  in  turn  it  was  sold  to  the 
United  States  government,  now  holder  of  the  land. 

The  old  Farinas  home,  210  West  Zarragossa  (Liberty) 
street,  is  still  standing.  It  is  said  to  be  more  than  150  years 
old.  It  is  one-and-a-lialf  stories  and  built  so  high  from  the 
ground  that  a  well-grown  child  can  stand  erect  beneath  it. 


*  •»  «• 


* 


•* 


* 


Thomas  Posse  de  Rioboo  married  Eugenia  Josepha  Boni¬ 
fay,  daughter  of  Marianne  Bonifay,  in  1800;  they  had  five 
children:  Besanti,  Joseph,  Dematcho,  Maximo  and  Josephine. 
Maximo,  born  November  18.  1822.  married  Marie  Athenian 
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Rrosset  Jarreau, 
1832.  Josephine 


daughter  of  LMiillippe  Rrosset, 
married  Ferdinand  Christi. 


August  21), 


Maximo  de  Rioboo  and  Marie  Jarreau  de  Rioboo  had  the 
I'ollowing  children:  Lawrence,  born  1853,  died  a  bachelor; 
Thomas,  born  1854,  died  in  infancy;  Josephnie,  born  May  15, 
185b,  married  John  Rupert;  Theresa,  born  January  13,  1859, 
married  William  Farinas;  George,  born  18b(),  died  in  child¬ 
hood;  Mary  (Molly),  born  in  1862,  married  James  lloggette; 
as  a  widow,  married  A.  A.  Calhoun. 

By  her  first  husband,  Mrs.  de  Rioboo  (Mrs.  Jarreau)  had 
two  children:  one  of  whom,  Elmire  Jarreau,  married  Judge 
Frank  Ronifay  of  Pensacola,  June  21,  1858. 


»  *  *  *  *  * 


*  * 


BETWEEN  DAYLIGHT  AND  DARK 

in  early  Spanish  America  all  American  Colonies  except 
Ruenos  Aires  sent  their  riches  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Gold  from  Peru  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
to  waiting  vessels  that  joined  with  those  from  Caracas  and 
Cartagena,  sailing  north  through  the  Yucatan  Channel  and 
eastward  past  Havana  in  treasure  fleets,  the  galleons  of  ro¬ 
mance  and  legend. 

Products  from  the  Philippines  crossed  to  waiting  vessels 
and  joined  ships  from  Vera  Cruz,  in  silver  laden  convoys. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Spain  found  its  silver  laden  ships 
prey  to  piratical  hordes?  And  may  it  not  be  true  that  some 
of  these  plunderers  found  haven  here  in  Pensacola  to  store 
their  booty? 

It  is  said  that  much  treasure  is  hidden  hereabout,  some 
buried  at  Rarrancas,  some  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Wal¬ 
ton.  Others  claim  manv  a  cachet  on  the  shores  of  Ravous  ami 
inlets  of  Pensacola. 

Old  timers  will  tell  you  of  tunnels  underground,  used  by 
pirates  and  smugglers  in  their  nefarious  businesses. 

It  is  said  that  among  these  were  some  that  were  con¬ 
structed  by  the  military  authorities  and  later  put  to  use  by 
these  adventurers. 


in 


Letters- in  Spanish  archives  indicate  that  at 
Pensacola  got  entirely  out  of  hand  and  that 
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times  affairs 
local  Spanish 


gave* 


authorities  conniving  with  these  light  fingered  gentry 
the  crown  much  trouble. 

There  are  many  tales  of  sudden  wealth,  unaccountable 
unless  these  old  stories  are  accepted. 

One  that  has  persisted  through  the  centuries  is  of  one 
house  that  was  built  of  brick  with  cement  exterior.  The  large 
two-story  house  Avas  connected  with  a  wide  ditch  nine  feet 
deep,  cemented  bottom  and  top — a  crude  but  substantial  tunnel 
from  Pensacola  Bay  to  the  building.  After  it  had  been  flooded 
with  water,  half  a  dozen  row  boats  Avere  put  in  this  tunnel. 

In  the  meantime  goods  that  had  been  high  and  under  tax 
of  the  Spanish  government  going  ever  higher  dropped  to  an 
unheard  of  level.  Even  the  poorest  could  buy  and  if  there  were 
whispers  now  and  then  and  wonder  at  rumors  of  ships  that 
secretly  discharged  their  cargoes,  all  went  merrily  on. 

At  night  dories  Avere  seen  to  come  in  the  direction  of  the 
shore  and  then  to  disappear.  This  might  not  have  been  chal¬ 
lenged  had  not  the  Spanish  Intendent  heard  of  these  nightly 
trips  and  set  a  AAratch.  Again  and  again  they  were  seen  to 
leave  the  vessels,  make  for  the  shore  and  then  were  lost  sight  of. 

The  Intendent  and  his  Avatch  waked  one  day,  just  as  a 
raid  was  planned  to  find  the  ships  had  slipped  away  in  the 
night. 

One  thing  they  had  learned — the  ships  had  not  gone  away 
empty.  It  Avas  believed  they  had  taken  with  them  large  cargoes 
of  tobacco. 

Why  come  to  Pensacola  for  tobacco  unless  loaded  with 
something  in  exchange? 

There  was  no  doubt  but  that  tliev  had  used  the  tunnel. 
When  the  place  AA’as  raided  it  was  found  that  the  whole  base¬ 
ment  Avas  filled  Avitli  smuggled  goods. 

The  smuggler  Avas  throAvn  into  prison.  The  result?  Maybe 

the  people  of  Pensacola  had  to  pay  the  piper  in  the  end  on 

goods  heavily  taxed  by  the  Spanish  crown  or  did  this  put  an 

end  to  smuggling  in  Pensacola? 

*  *  *  #  *  *  #  *  * 

Long  ago  Pensacola  was  nearer  the  Avater  than  it  is  today 
and  encroaching  on  it  was  a  cove.  Old  inhabitants  Avill 
tell  you  of  a  ghostly  visitant — a  tall  and  graceful  girl  Avliose 
face  is  never  seen  but  on  Avhose  hand  a  brilliant  diamond 
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glitters  in  the  moon  rays.  This  is  Sarah,  the  headless  phantom 
of  Romano  Street. 

The  beautiful  Sarah  was  the  daughter  of  Don  Irving  Whar¬ 
ton  who  was  captured  by  a  band  of  pirates.  Before  her  capture 
her  father  had  been  killed  and  when  the  brutal  leader  threw 
his  arms  about  the  frantic  maiden  and  attempted  to  kiss  the 
crimson  lips  in  terror  she  struck  truly  with  the  diamond  ring 
she  wore,  tearing  one  eye  and  injuring  the  other  of  the  leering 
pirate. 

Furious  with  pain  and  passion  the  pirate  swung  his  cut¬ 
lass,  severing  the  head  of  the  beautiful  maiden  from  the  lissom 
body.  And  long  ago  on  moonlit  nights  the  beautiful  Sarah 
came  back  to  walk  the  old  haunts — the  headless  phantom  of 
Romano  Street. 

The  legend  of  Ladies  Walk  leads  one  to  believe  that  de¬ 
capitation  of  lovely  ladies  was  not  of  infrequent  occurrence. 

Once  upon  a  time  it  is  said  there  was  a  pirate  captain, 
handsome  and  dashing  with  deep  black  eyes  and  jet  black  hair 
and  a  sharp  sword  that  was  not  always  worn  just  for  show. 

This  captain  and  his  crew  foregathered  at  I  lead  Man’s 
Hollow  on  Santa  Rosa  Island,  to  which  his  deeds  had  given 
the  name. 

This  pirate  leader  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a  Spanish 
maiden  and  so  handsome  he  was  and  so  gallant — seeming, 
that  she  returned  his  love.  But  her  father,  rich  and  powerful 
discovered  her  one  night  as  she  went  to  her  rendezvous.  He 
had  other  plans  for  he  was  ambitious  to  marry  her  to  another 
rich  old  don  of  his  choice. 

So  he  locked  her  up  in  her  gabled  room  and  night  after 
night  as  she  gazed  from  the  window  of  the  great  house,  longing 
for  her  pirate  lover,  the  lover  walked  impatiently  back  and 
forth  on  the  sands  of  Santa  Rosa  Island  waiting  for  his  love. 

At  last  with  the  aid  of  her  duenna  she  escaped  from  the 
room  where  her  father  held  her  captive.  But  on  the  way  to 
meet  her  lover  she  was  intercepted  by  the  suitor  her  father  had 
chosen  for  her,  who  attempted  to  embrace  her. 

Away  in  the  distance  the  pirate  strode — back  and  forth, 
back  and  forth  awaiting  her  coming  as  lie  had  so  many  nights 
but  as  he  turned  at  last  in  the  distance  he  saw'  her  in  the  arms 
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of  another  and  when  he  strode  to  meet  her  and  she  sought  to  tell 

him  of  her  faithful  love  he  drew  his  sword  and  cut  off  her 

head.  He  bore  her  a  wav  to  Pirates  Cove  in  Dead  Man’s  Hollow 

♦ 

and  threw  her  into  the  watery  grave. 

Hut  everv  full  moon  she  rises  from  the  weaves  and  walks 
to  Dead  Man’s  Hollow  to  awTait  her  pirate  lover.  Hack  and 
forth  she  goes,  a  tall  and  graceful  figure — minus  her  head  ! 

In  the  dawn  of  life  in  Pensacola  a  great  deer  roamed  the 
woods.  The  Indians  said  that  this  noble  stag  could  not  be 
killed  by  any  human  means,  many  had  tried  but  all  had  failed. 

A  Spanish  maiden,  beautiful  as  all  maidens  are  in  old 
legends,  longed  to  behold  this  charmed  beast  of  the  forests. 

One  night  when  her  Spanish  lover  came  serenading  and 
wooing  she  promised  him  if  he  would  slay  the  enchanted  deer 
she  would  listen  to  his  suit. 

Her  lover  failed  again  and  again  but  one  day  with  a 

charmed  bullet  he  shot  and  killed  the  deer.  The  great  stag 

was  too  heavv  for  him  to  carrv  and  to  be  sure  that  he  miirhl 
*  «.  <. 

find  it  on  his  return  he  cut  off  the  tail  and  a  piece  of  the 
paunch  and  nailed  them  high  to  a  tree  whence  they  could  be 
seen  from  a  distance.  Hut  when  he  returned  the  magic  deer  w  as 
gone  but  the  tree  still  held  his  trophies. 

Some  time  later  a  storm  nearly  wiped  away  the  settle¬ 
ment — and  the  people  decided  to  move  inland.  At  last  the.v 
came  to  the  tree  on  which  the  paunch  and  tail  were  fastened 
and  believing  this  to  be  a  magic  spot — here  they  settled.  For 
Pensacola  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  words  for  paunch  an  1 
tail  Panzacola.  so  the*  legend  goes.  Others  say  Panzacola  is 
the  name  of  an  Indian  tribe.  Others  that  Pensacola  is  derived 
from  the  town  Peniscola  in  Spain,  for  which  it  was  named. 

So  far  the  true  derivative  has  never  been  definitely  do 
cided  upon. 

#•  *  «•  *  *-  ? 

Among  tin*  legends  of  pirate  days  is  that  of  the  Phantom 
Ship— -some  call  it  the  story  of  Morgan  but  so  main  conflict 
ina  and  contradict orv  stories  of  his  life  and  death  are  aiven 
that  this  must  have  tin*  fate  of  all  legendary  stories,  which 
may  be  questioned. 
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Among  t lie  boats  that  roamed  the  waters  of  the  (fulf  and 
Pensacola  Bay  was  a  long  black  boat  of  the  pirate,  Morgan. 

One  day  while  roaming  the  Onlf  of  Mexico  a  Spanish  ship 
was  sighted.  When  Morgan  and  his  men  over-hauled  this  ves¬ 
sel  they  found  treasure  indeed. 


This  ship  was  loaded  with  treasure  of  sacred  significance. 
Golden  candle-sticks,  golden  crucifixes.  Plates  and  cups  and 
many  vessels  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones. 

Tn  tlie  cabin  was  a  shrine  and  on  the  wall  hung  a  painting 
of  the  Madonna,  the  frame  encrusted  with  pearls  and  priceless 
gems. 


Kneeling  before  the  shrine  was  an  aged  priest,  whom 
Morgan  slew  without  mercy. 

The  picture  of  the  Madonna  was  slashed  to  tatters  before 
the  pirates  departed  with  their  booty. 

But  no  sooner  did  Morgan  and  his  men  get  underway  than 
a  plague  struck  the  ship,  and  men  died  like  rats  overnight. 

Believing  that  Morgan  had  brought  this  disaster  on  them 
by  his  desecration,  the  few  remaining  members  of  the  crew 
turned  against  him,  bound  him  and  with  two  blood  hounds  set 
him  adrift  in  a  dorie.  In  three  days  the  last  member  of  the 
crew  was  dead. 


It  is  told  that  Morgan  died  at  sea,  attacked  by  the  hounds. 

And  it  is  said  that  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death  his 
ship,  the  Black  Bess  patrols  the  Gulf  on  the  one  side  and  on 
the  other  a  row  boat  is  seen,  bearing  Morgan’s  wretched  wraith 
in  the  grip  of  the  hounds  of  death. 

^  ^  $3*  -Hr  vr 

The  story  goes,  ami  is  believed  by  many  today  that  in  (did 
Fort  San  Garlos  at  Barrancas  much  pirate  gold  is  buried. 
Searchers  have  failed  to  find  it  so  through  the  centuries  per¬ 
haps  it  may  remain  discovered  only  in  the  minds  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic. 


There  are  several  versions  of  the  story  of  the  Hundred  Year 
Curse.  One  of  these  tells  the  story  of  vessels  arriving  with  food 
and  ammunition  for  the  early  settlers  of  Spanish  America  at 
Pensacola. 

Following  the  departure  of  the  ships  a  band  of  Indians  in 
war  dress  arrived  demanding  ammunition  and  fire  wafer. 
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The  inhabitants  afraid  to  refuse  not  only  accepted  the 
demands  but  joined  with  the  Indians  in  celebrating  the  occa¬ 
sion,  their  hospitality  ending  in  a  drunken  orgy. 

Indians  and  drunken  Spaniards  joined  in  the  war  dance, 
with  tomahawks  and  torches  bringing  death  at  last  to  tin' 
whites  and  destroying  the  settlement  which  went  up  in  flames. 

Helplessly  looking  on  and  awaiting  d  ath  stood  an  old 
Priest,  fingering  his  crucifix  in  prayer. 

But  this  old  friar  was  a  man  of  human  passion  as  well  as 
godly  living  and  as  he  watched  the  dance  of  death  and  before 
he  died  at  the  hands  of  one  of  the  drink-crazed  Indians  he 
called  down  a  curse  on  the  town.  A  curse  that  was  to  last  for 
a  century.  There  are  those  who  will  tell  you  that  it  was  at 
the  end  of  that  one  hundred  years  and  only  then  that  peace 
came  to  Pensacola.  However  this  may  be  we  know  that  for 
a  hundred  years  war  with  the  French,  Indians  and  pirates, 
and  the  angry  elements  gave  truth  to  the  legend  of  this  Hun¬ 
dred  Year  Purse. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

THROUGH  A  CENTURY 

Descendants  of  Dr.  Eugenio  Antonio  Sierra  trace  their  line 

age  to  ancient  houses  of  Spain  and  France.  Dr.  Sierra's  first 

wife  was  Marie  Josepha  ('aides,  of  Spanish  ancestry.  On  her 

death  he  married  Francesca  Dauphin,  member  of  a  prominent 

French  family,  of  New  Orleans,  and  from  this  union  members 

of  the  Brosnaham,  Ingraham,  Kenshaw,  Shuttleworth.  Leonard, 

Brent,  Hargis,  Orant,  Anderson,  dingles,  delaKua  and  other 

Pensacola  families  nun  trace  direct  descent. 

* 

Dr.  Sierra  was  the  son  of  Emanuel  Sierra  and  Theresa 
Parez  of  Valero,  Gastile,  Spain.  He  came  to  this  country  with 
General  Bernardo  de  Galvez,  in  1771.  He  was  twenty-one  when 
he  arrived  in  New  Orleans.  He  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession, 
becoming  surgeon  of  the  Spanish  fleet  with  rank  of  captain, 
under  General  de  Galvez,  coming  with  him  to  Pensacola  in  hi- 
brilliant  campaign  of  1781,  when  Pensacola  was  captured  by 
the  Spanish.  Dr.  Sierra  must  have  been  about  HI  at  this  time. 
He  saw  the  colors  of  (Beat  Britain  give  place  to  those  of  Spain 
and  in  the  closing  days  of  Spanish  occupation  suffered  the 
exigencies  of  Jackson’s  invasions. 

He  knew  Walton  and  Duval  in  the  early  days  when  the 
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United  States  was  establishing  territorial  government  in  Flor¬ 
ida  of  which  Pensacola  at  the  time  was  the  capital. 

He  lived  through  the  boom  days  of  1822  and  the  tragic  days 
which  followed  and  saw  Pensacola  come  back  again  to  pros¬ 
perity  and  again  enter  the  boom  period  of  1835. 

He  saw  the  first  newspaper  established  here,  the  first  bank 
and  the  first  railroad,  and  lie  was  still  active  when  Florida 
threw  off  her  territorial  fetters  and  entered  upon  statehood. 


Others  lived  through  these  stirring  and  historic  days  but 
there  are  few — none  others  in  these  annals — who  lived  so  close 
to  the  century  mark  as  to  look  upon  the  dawn  of  another  cen¬ 
tury  of  time.  Dr.  Sierra  died  March  12,  1.840,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-nine. 


I)r.  Sierra  also  may  have  been  a  physician  at  St.  Marks  as 
his  daughter,  Isabella,  married  Dr.  Brosnaham  in  that  town 
in  1828. 


Dr.  Sierra  had  five  children:  Fulalie  married  Don  Joseph 
Uadolf;  Isabella  married  Dr.  John  Brosnaham;  Irena  married 
Brigadier-General  Pitcairn  Morrison  of  New  York;  Joseph  mar¬ 
ried  Josephine  de  la  Rua,  daughter  of  Uolonel  Juan  de  la  Rua. 
E  s  t  a  b  a  n ,  unmar ri eel. 

Descendants  of  Don  Uadolf  and  Eulalie  Sierra  Uadolf  were 
Uarrie,  Angeline  and  Josephine.  Josephine  married  a  Mr.  Gor¬ 
man,  and  on  his  death  a  Mr.  Walton. 


Dr.  John  Brosnaham  and  Isabella  Sierra  Brosnaham  had 
five  children:  John  married  Nina  Walker;  George  married  Cyn¬ 
thia  Gingles;  Amanda  married  Dr.  John  Shuttleworth,  on  her 
death,  Florida  married  Dr.  Shuttleworth;  Georgianna  married 
Captain  Frank  Renshaw;  on  his  death  she  married  Mr.  Kirk. 


Brigadier  General  and  Irene  Sierra  Morrison  had  eight  ch.il- 
dlien.  The  eldest  daughter,  Georgie,  married  Brigadier-General 
E.  A.  Steen;  Fannie  Steen,  their  daughter,  married  Dr.  Frank 
Renshaw. 


Joseph  Sierra  and  Josephine  de  la  Rua  Sierra  had  three 
children:  Virginia  who  married  Samuel  A.  Leonard;  Joseph  who 
married  Anais  Christian,  and  Modeste,  who  married  Dr.  R.  B.  S. 
Hargis. 
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A  NEGRO  TALLYRAND 

In  the  early  days  of  American  sovereignty,  notably  during 
the  war  period  of  1812,  when  Pensacola  was  still  a  Spanish 
town,  the  loss  of  slaves  induced  to  leave  their  masters  to  join 
the  British  army,  or  to  take  refuge  with  their  Indian  allies  wa- 
of  common  occurrence. 

One  of  these  runaway  slave,-  was  Abram  (or  Abraham), 
who  as  a  young  man  Avas  the  property  of  Dr.  Eugenio  Sierra  of 
Pensacola.  Abram  has  gone  down  in  American  annals  as  one 
of  the  most  famous  negroes  of  history,  Avitli  a  career  aa  liicli 
matched  that  of  many  a  pale-face  diplomat. 

Abram  Avas  a  full-blood  negro,  Avitli  a  graceful,  suave  man 
ner,  but  a  cast  in  one  eye,  Avhicli  gave  to  his  gentle  countenance 
a  saturnine  expression. 

He  left  the  home  of  Dr.  Sierra,  and  joined  the  British,  who 
at  that  time  Avere  training  negroes  and  Indians  in  British  uni 
forms  on  the  streets  of  Pensacola. 

After  the  conquest  of  Pensacola  he  joined  the  Seminoles. 
becoming  a  slave  to  the  Indians  in  name  only  for  he  rose  to  the 
position  of  ‘‘the  chief  interpreter  .  .  ‘‘king's  counsellor  and 
keeper  of  the  King's  conscience  (’Mi canopy)-".  The  historian 
who  thus  refers  to  Abram,  says:  “Abram  also  has  about  500 
negroes  of  whom  he  is  legislator,  judge  and  executioner,  through 
his  influence  with  the  government.’ 

Historians  definitely  ascertained  that  Abram  had  escaped 
from  the  premises  of  Dr.  Eugenio  Sierra  of  Pensacola  when  he 
was  a  voung-  man.  What  tliev  could  not  understand  Avas  that 
this  negro.  Avho  in  his  young  days  had  belonged  to  a  Spanish 
master,  had  so  mam  French  characteristics  and  a  wliollv  French 
manner. 

They  had  proof  from  various  sources  that  Abram  had  been 
a  house  servant' — either  valet  or  butler.  Forced  in  this  as 
sumption,  they  still  did  not  know  why  this  slave  of  a  Spanish 
master  should  have  the  manner  and  suavity  of  the  French. 

But  Abram V  mistress  was  French.  Dauphin  street  in  New 
Orleans  is  named  for  tin*  famil\  of  Mrs.  Sierra.  (Frances 
Dauphin)  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  aristocratic  houses  of 
France,  and  that  Abram  should  have  been  trained  as  a  house 
servant  in  the  best  French-  manner  was  only  a  natural  eonse 
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quence  of  liis  service  in  the  home  to  which  lie  must  have  come 
as  a  very  voting  bov.  To  him  much  of  the  credit  is  due  for  the 
removal  of  the  Seminoles  to  the  reservations  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  his  services  as  an  interpreter  have  made  him  fa¬ 
mous  in  historical  records  of  this  country. 

Of  Abram,  sometimes  called  The  Prophet,  we  read :  “He 
is  the  prime  minister  and  privy  counsellor  of  Micanopy  (Indian 
(thief)  and  has  ruled  .  .  .  all  the  councils  and  actions  of  the  In¬ 
dians  in  this  region.”  A  summation  of  his  commentator  was 
“We  have  a  perfect  Tallyrand  of  this  savage  court  in  the  person 
of  a  Seminole  Indian  called  Abram.” 

Abram  was  not  an  Indian,  however,  but  had  become  an 
Indian  slave,  which  did  not  mean  slavery  in  the  sense  of  serfdom 
with  the  white  race,  but  rather  that  of  an  ally,  or  vassal.  An 
Indian  slave  lived  in  his  own  village  under  the  protection  of 
the  Seminole  chief,  more  in  the  position  of  a  tenant  farmer.  A 
portion  of  his  crop  went  to  the  Seminoles  but  often  he  had  his 
own  stocks  of  horses,  cows  and  hogs,  without  division. 

Diplomat  though  he  was,  lie  is  said  to  have  been  a  good 
soldier,  an  intrepid  leader,  and  an  enemy  not  to  be  despised. 

He  lived  through  many  periods  of  war,  interpreted  in  many 
councils  and  conferences  and  signed  many  treaties.  He  was 
buried  in  Oklahoma  where  his  grave  is  marked.  Like  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  liis  youth,  he  had  lived  much  and  long  .  .  .  On  the  stone 
that  marks  his  grave  his  age  is  given  as  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years. 

«•  a  *  *  *  *  * 

Nothing  more  surely  reflects  the  differences  in  custom  than 
the  funeral  notices  of  old  Pensacola.  Cards,  printed  and  oftimes 
beautifully  illustrated,  sent  out  as  invitations  to  friends  to 
attend  the  funeral  services,  were  often  exquisite  in  workman¬ 
ship. 

#  •“»  *y»  7?  ^s* 

Old  inhabitants  claim  that  the  Big  Freeze  was  brought 
about  by  a  large  iceberg  that  drifted  down  from  the  north  and 
was  stranded  on  the  Florida  coast.  The  cold  wave  entered 
West  Florida  on  the  morning  of  February  T.  On  February  8, 
which  became  known  as  the  Cold  Sunday,  the  temperature  in 
Pensacola  dropped  to  8  above  zero. 
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